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Room a Chance to Make Good? 


Wooden Shipping Boxes are expensive, 
and getting thinner and flimsier every 
day. They are bulky to store, clumsy 
to handle, and they must have their 
covers nailed on after the most fragile 
and delicate goods 
have been packed 
in them. They are 
easy to pilfer and 
they afford little 
protection against 
breakage. Alto- 
gether they. are a 
costly luxury. 





have resilient walls 
that prevent break- 
age and the thief can- 
not open and reseal 
them. They saveyou 
money at every turn. 


Z 

H & D Corrugated Fibre Shipping = 
Boxes save’ you money in first cost. = 
They are tough and strong. Come folded = 
flat and are compact for storage. They = 
are light and convenient to set. up and = 
packand are securely = 

sealed without nails, = 

noise or litter. They = 


‘‘How to Pack It’’ 


is.the name of our free packing manual. 


packing methods. 
boxes, 25% 


It fully describes and explains the most approved 
It will show you how to save 10% to 25% on the first cost of your shipping 
to 50% in your packing room, and 90% of your storage space; how to do away 


with eae and inflammable litter in your packing room, and how to save your customers 
from the same annoyance; how to deliver your goods to your patrons in the best possible condi- 
tion and with the least possible trouble and expense. 


We assure you this book is valuable to you. 


Write for it and it is yours. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


Canadian Address, Toronto, Ont. 
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The National industrial Traffic League. 

Object.—The object of this league is to 
interchange ideas concerning traffic mat- 
ters, to co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state railroad 
commissions and transportation compa- 
nies in semocting and securing better un- 
derstanding by the public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of 
the traffic world; to secure proper legis- 
lation where deemed necessary, and the 
modification of present laws where con- 
sidered harmful to the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view to advance 
fair dealing and to promote, conserve 
and protect the commercial and trans- 
portation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg. 5 North 
La Salle St.,* Chicago. 


Officers 


ee ES. Snowe ctedinccs ems ace President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

W. H. Chandler........... Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Dept., Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

Oscar F. Bell......... Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

pp aeage O  RRE ie ae Asst. Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadel- 
phia. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel 
Butler, Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mgr. 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 

Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of 
traffic of industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falls, Ill. 


Py eT Er Gir 'e'h gl te « 0:5'0.0 010:0.0% President 
4. NN. Bradford. ........... Vice-President 
WwW. J. Burleigh ...... Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. OE 6 waned ooieBs nve Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to move- 
ment of traffic to or from Sterling and 
Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to 
the Traffic Manager, General Offices, 
Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 








Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
606-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 
Interstate Commerce Cases only 


Walter E. McCornack 


mission; Counselor at Law 
Suite 956 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 
Attorney at Law and Commerce 
Counsel 
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602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- 





1019-1028 Rose Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Leading Commercial and Traffic Organizations 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated Industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; H. D. Eberly, Vice- 
Pres.; B. T. Rath, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. : 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales, 
Pres.; Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French, Busi- 
sar Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 

ork. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS. 


Baltimore Traffic Club. H. R. Lewis, 
Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Birmingham Traffic and Transportation 
Club. T. L. Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, 
Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. C. Potter, Jr., 
Pres.; J. H. Branigan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. J. H. Me- 
glemry, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. F. L. Bateman, 
Pres.: W. H. Wharton, Secy. 

Chicago Transportation Association. <A. D. 
Davis, Pres.; W. I. Chudleigh, Secy. 
Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber 
of Commerce. B. H. Stockman, chair- 

man: T. J. McLaughlin, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. J. W. Clark, 
Pres.; M. F. Doyle, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. Mark Ford, Pres.; 
C. E. Hinds, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Traffic Club of the Greater 
Dayton Association. J. W: Cobey, 
Pres.; E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. F. M. 
Andrews, Pres.; RK. Flickinger, Secy. 
Detroit .Transportation Club. Arthur 
Maedel, Pres.; J. M. Robinson, Secy. 
Erie Traffic Club. E. F. Smith, Pres.; 

M. W. Eismann, Secy. 

Fort Worth Traffic Club. R. E. Lay, 
Pres.; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

Freeport, ilf.—Greater Freeport Traffic 
Club. W. H. Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pep- 
perdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. L. M. Mac- 
Pherson, Pres.: R. L. Byerly, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. R. H. Spencer, 
Pres.; F. A. Leffingwell, Secy. 













H. R. Small 


Practices Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 







Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


1128-28 Ford Bldg.,; Detroit,{Mich. (510 Law Bidg., 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and o 


Practices Before Interstate Commerce| Transportation Law and Interstate 
Commission 





Indianapolis Transportation Club. Wil- 
liam Thorn, Pres.; L. E, Stone, Secy. 
Jacksonville Traffic Club. R. H. May, 
Pres.: F. C. Sawyer, Secy.-Treas. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Railroad Club. Wal- 
lace A. MacGowan, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. John W. Mc- 
Coy, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 

Lima Transportation Club. Lloyd P. Sher- 
rick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. C. A. 
Thurston, Pres.; H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. F. G. 
Maus, Pres.; S. J. McBride, Secy. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. Murawsky, 
Pres.: F. T. Fultz,. Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. L. H. Caswell, 
Pres.; J. E. Lindquist, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. Arthur Hamilton, 
Pres.; Roy S. Busby, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. W. 
P. Libby, Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. Thomas A. 
Gantt, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. E. C. Wilbur, Pres.; 
Cc. D. Baline, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, 
Pres.; C. H. Gillig, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. George J. Lin- 
coln, Pres.; Don C. Hunter, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. J. F. Townsend, 
Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. Blaine 
Hallock, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; 
L. E. Golden, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. 
R. MeNitt, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. J. H. 
Handlon, Pres.; James G. Melvin, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. W. H. Olin, 
Pres.: F. C. Nessly, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. VY, - G. 
Shinkle, Pres.: R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. H. M. Adams, 
Pres.;: W. S. Crilly, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. Joseph Gold- 
baum, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres.; Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. D. M. Fisher, 
Pres.: W. B. Peckham, Secy. 













Jean Paul Muller 

ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Cases Involving Financial and Operating Aplvee. 


Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis 
ava. 







Blackmar & Bundschu 
Attorneys and Counselors 
Suite 904 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Special Attention to Rate Claims and 
Practice Before Interstate Commerce Commission 














ome z Atty. former yom a Atty. 
Paul E. Bradley. Otis M. Edmonson. 
Lyons & Smith 
LAWYERS 


Mr . Bradley, formerly with Interstate Commerce 
Coneentation, has charge of the preparation of cases 


Commission. 
Suite 1003-6 Republic Bidg., Kansas/City,{ Mo 


W. 5S. Morris, Jr. 


Attorney at Law 


Commerce Cases 
Norfolk, Va. 
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More Work, Less Cost 
with Storage Battery 


Trucks and Tractors 


These trucks have revolutionized the handling of 
material at freight terminals, on wharves and 
docks and in industrial plants. Three times the 
work at one-tenth the cost is not an unusual record where 
storage battery industrial trucks and tractors have replaced 
hand trucks. 


Tractor hauling general merchandise from freight cars. The work done and the cost of that work, however, is largely 
Equipped with 30 cells MV-9 ‘‘ froncladeExide ’’ Battery dependent upon the storage battery used. 


The “Tronclad-Exide’ Battery 


is the highest development of the famous ** Exjd¢’’ battery which for years has been the standard and most widely used bat- 
tery for electric vehicles. 

The ‘* Fronclad=Exide’’ battery is built for continuous every-day service. It seldom, if ever, requires cleaning, it gives a 
long life and is easily cared for. 


These are the industrial truck manufacturers who are using the ‘* fronclad=Exide’’ Battery: 














Buda Co., Harvey, IIl. C. W. Hunt Co., West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Cowan Truck Co., Holyoke, Mass. Lansing Co., Lansing, — 
Galion Dynamic Motor Truck Co., Gales, Ohio Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicag 
General Vehicle Co., Long Ialand City, N & a Orenstein, Arthur Rapeet oo "Koppel, Pa, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 
New York Chicago yA Denver Pittsburgh Rochester * San Francisco Boston 
St. Louis Atlanta Washington etroit Toronto 





Cook Tariff Filing System 


The Self-Indexed Quotation File 


G. F. D. or I. C. C. Nos. IN 
Kind of Tariff PLAIN 
“From” and “To” Points SIGHT 
Initial of Carrier Issuing 


Tariffs Systematically Filed  _-: 
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‘ 7 
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Accurate Results 
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for your shipment en route. 


Wells Fargo Service gives free insur- 
ance up to $50 for loss and damage. 


Wells Fargo Service by its collection 
and delivery of your shipments materially 
reduces your own and your customers’ truck- 


ing costs. 


Wells Fargo Service is comprehensive, 
personal. Are you, as a business man, taking 
complete advantage of it? 


Send to 51 Broadway, New York, for 


pamphlet which tells you why “It is to 
Your Interest to Use the Express.” 


Wells Fargo & Coy 
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SHIPPERS’ INTEREST IN EIGHT-HOUR 
DEMAND 


Until the development of the latest phase of the 
controversy between the railways and the train- 
men’s organizations on the question of an eight- 
hour day the interest of shippers in it has’ been 
passive. It is true that many organizations, such 
as chambers of commerce and commercial clubs, 
are on record with resolutions. The list of those 
that have taken action includes such bodies as the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, the Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis, the Commercial Club 
of St. Paul, and some thirty other organizations 
‘representing the manufacturing and commercial in- 
stitutions or individuals of each locality. The res- 
olutions, however, in most instances, are limited to 
urging the principle of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of disputed questions. This is true even of 
the resolutions adopted by the National Industrial 
Traffic League. 

Clearly, all shippers are vitally interested in any 
matter that threatens to tie up the transportation 
service of the country for even a brief period. It 
has not, perhaps, seemed so clear that they should 
also recognize their vital interest in the merits of 
the controversy itself. An attempt is being made 
by thé four brotherhoods now demanding a so- 
called eight-hour day to enlist the selfish interest of 
merchants and manufacturers on behalf of their 
propaganda. Their official statement says: 

“All merchants, and most manufacturers, try to 
buy in as small quantities as possible and make 
quick turnovers of their stocks, but with slow 
freight trains it is impossible to do this. Railroads, 
to increase their train earnings per train mile, are 
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loading their locomotives with every car they can 
pull. If the demand for an eight-hour day is met, 
with payment of time and one-half for overtime, the 
railroads will see to it that there is very little over- 
time and will move their trains faster, and, if nec- 
essary, make shorter trains to get over the road 
quicker.” 

Is it to the interest of the general shipper or con- 
signee that the railways should run shorter and 
faster trains? Let us see whether increased earn- 
ings per train mile have been the only result of load- 
ing locomotives up to somewhere near their ca- 
pacity. 

In 1890, according to the statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the average number 
of tons of freight handled by a single train was 
175.12. The average revenue per ton per mile was - 
0.941 cents. In the Western district the average 
was 1.651 cents. Twenty-five years ago for haul- 
ing the average freight train, at the average load- 
ing and rate for the whole country, the railways 
received $1.65 a mile. By increases in the capacity 
of individual trains, hauling heavier trainloads, but 
without reduction in average speed between termi- 
nals, the average number of tons per train had been 
brought up to 451.8 in 1914. The average revenue 
per ton per mile was reduced to 0.733 cents, and 
this financial advantage to the shipper was without 
any diminution in quality of service, but, rather, 
an improvement. 


This reduction in charge was made possible for 
the reason that by increase in train capacity the 
earnings per freight train per mile, even at the 
lower rate, had been brought up to $3.31, or twice 
what the earnings per train mile were in 1890. 
The long and heavy trains, though operated at a 
lower average rate of speed than shorter trains are 
operated over short distances, make better aver- 
age time between terminals because of the absence 
of frequent stops. They are more economical for 
the roads to operate. They are the vital feature in 
the economic side of railway transportation. Their 
use in through service has enabled the railways to 
make greatly reduced rates to shippers, pay in- 
creases in wages amounting in the last few years 
to from 26 to 45 per cent, and at. the same time 
steadily improve their service. 

It is possible—probable, even—-that there are 
here and there small manufacturers or merchants 
who would think themselves benefited by the adop- 
tion of a system of railway transportation that 
would enable a further extension of hand-to-mouth 
methods in their business. But this should not be 
sufficient to upset the whole economic development 
of railway transportation. As a matter of fact, the 
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change proposed by the representatives of the 
brotherhoods of breaking the present efficient train 
service into numerous smaller units would unques- 
tionably be detrimental to the shipping public gen- 
erally. 


It should, perhaps, be noted in passing, that be- 
sides being much more expensive—entailing a 
higher rate which the shipper must pay or pass on 
—the operation of two trains to carry the load 
which one locomotive could haul as well produces 
the condition on which these same brotherhoods 
have based most of their previous claims for legis- 
lative or managerial relief. Most of their claims 
have been based on the hazardous nature of their 
employment, and by such appeals they are likely 
to excite the sympathetic adherence of the general 
public. But it has been shown conclusively that 
casualties to railway employees bear a close rela- 
tion to the number of trains operated over a given 
piece of track. In this instance, at least, statistics 
are in harmony with the only conclusion which ap- 
peals to common sense. The connection between 
the present effort and previous attempts to secure 
“extra crew” or “train limit” legislation has been 
carefully guarded by the brotherhoods. It is clearly 
a part of the same general policy. The sum of the 
whole may be put in a few words: “More pay for 
less work.” “More men for the same work” is tine 
other side of the token. It is clear that the ship- 
per’s interest goes beyond the determination of the 
character of the deliberative machinery by which 
these controversies are to be settled. It extends to 
the details of the terms of settlement. The ship- 
per must foot or O. K. the bill in any case. 


But the claim of the trainmen that “the railroads 
will see to it that there is very little overtime and 
will move their trains faster” is decidedly disin- 
genuous. The roads would undoubtedly try to 
move the same tonnage over the road in the same 
time. If they could always succeed in doing so 
it might be well, and shippers would perhaps have 
no ground of complaint against the new compensa- 
tion arrangement except the extra expense the in- 
creased wages would cost them. Yet it may be 
while to take human nature into account 
and see where the trainmen’s incentive would be in 
the matter of overtime. Many men, as well as 
Many circumstances, contribute to the making of 
overtime. 


worth 


Assume that the freight engineman now gets on 
an average $5.60 a day, or fifty-six cents an hour 
If it takes him twelve hours 
to run his train over the division, he gets pay for 
The 
overtime adds $1.12 to his day’s pay, making a 


total of $6.72. 


for ten hours’ work. 


two hours’ overtime at fifty-six cents an hour. 
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Under the proposed arrangement, on a similar 
assumption, he will get $5.60 for eight hours’ work, 
or seventy cents an hour. If his train takes twelve 
hours to run over his division he will get time and 
one-half for four hours of overtime. This will give 
him four hours at $1.05 an hour, or $4.20, making 
his total day’s pay $9.80. Therefore, by the simple 
expedient of increasing his working time two hours, 
he can increase his day’s pay nearly forty-six per 
cent. The railwayscompany will have to pay forty- 
six per cent more than under the present arrange- 
ment for handling the same tonnage the same dis- 
tance. The principle applies in the same way to 
all other classes of trainmen. 

It is not hard to guess how this incentive would 
work out in actual railway operation. It seems 
highly improbable that the service to the shipper 
would be improved. Notwithstanding the claim the 
brotherhoods have based on the incentive the train- 
men have to avoid overtime, the incentive might 
prove to be the opposite. There is nothing in 
human nature or in the history of the four brother- 
hoods involved to induce the belief that they are 
constitutionally averse to overtime. The arrange- 
ment they propose is calculated to make overtime 
almost unavoidable, more plausibly accounted for 
when it could be avoided and more highly than 
ever profitable to them. Their increased profit 
would be at the expense of the railways first, of 
shippers next and of the public last, first and all 
the time. There are no compensating benefits to 
any one of the three. 


THE SHREVEPORT CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A two-day argument of the Shreveport case was begun 
April 12. Six parts of it were before the Commission on 
that day, some known as formal complaints and some In- 
vestigation and Suspension dockets, all grouped under the 
one designation, Shreveport Case, which has been adopted 
by the Commission. 

The parties in interest are three in number: Shreveport, 
represented by the railroad commissioners of Louisiana, for 
whom Luther M. Walter is attorney; the railroads, for 
whom appeared Gentry Waldo, J. L. West, J. W. Terry and 
G. S. Maxwell, and east Texas cities, represented by S. 
H. Cowan, J. A. Morgan, H. H. Haines, Edward P. Byers 
and A. L. Reed. 

In a broad way, Louisiana and the railroads were on 
one side, insisting that rates in Texas be brought up to 
the level of the 245-mile scale adopted by the ‘Commission 
in settling one phase of the case and made applicable 
for distances up to 450 miles. 

The Texas interests suggested that the Texas scale be 
extended to Shreveport—that is to say, lengthen the Texas 
scale so as to make it long enough to apply as far eastward 
as Shreveport, and then prescribe it for interstate move- 
ments for such distances. 

Louisiana had an alternative proposition. It is that the 
Commission apply in Texas the scale it prescribed for 
Oklahoma and Texas. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Bill of Lading Conference.—The bill 
* of lading conference which has been 
going on in Washington this week 
really deserves more commendatory 
notice than it is likely to receive. By 
reason of the complicated character of 
the subject with which the men in the 
meeting had to deal it is almost im- 
possible to report the views expressed 
because it was all informal talking 
across the table, with four or five men 
talking at the same time. The greatest point is the fact 
that the conference has been held. Next to that is the 
fact that it went on in good nature, even when Messrs. 
Colston and Bentley locked horns over the question of the 
legal right of the carriers to demand payment from the 
consignor, notwithstanding the positive order of the con- 
signor not to deliver the goods except on payment of the 
charges. A few years ago it was impossible for the two 
supposedly conflicting interests ever to sit down and dis- 
cuss a subject with one end in view—simplicity and uni- 
formity. Every old-timer remembers that railroad men and 
shippers met at arm’s length, if at all, each determined to 
“slip over” something on the other. Naturally accusations 
that someone is trying something of that kind are not 
unknown now, but the general assumption among the men 
engaged in that conference was that it was the duty of 
each one to do the most that it was possible for him to 
accomplish toward attainig the end of simplicity and uni- 
formity. Each side was prepared to give up some of its 
legal rights. The mere getting together to make up con- 
ditions of a bill of lading was a recognition that if each 
side insisted on its full legal rights, the cost of the serv- 
ice would be unnecessarily high, because carriers, under 
a simple receipt, would be subject to all the rigors of the 
common law principles, which would mean higher rates 
to cover the unlimited liability. 











Congestion and the Function of the Commission.—A 
writer in one of the influential trade journals has at- 
tracted attention in his industry by “bawling out” the Com- 
mission, asserting that it has been asleep on its job, else 
the congestion now troubling the eastern part of the coun- 
try so greatly that its reflex is felt all over the country 
would not exist. There are still millions of persons who do not 
know that regulation of the physical operations of a rail- 
road is not within the scope of the Commission’s power. 
The fact that Commissioner Clark has been visiting con- 
gested points in the East, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Commission can do so little in an official way, means noth- 
ing to the critics who are unaware of the fundamental fact. 
The assertion about somnolence, therefore, is particularly 
unjust. The Commission’s power extends to regulation 
of physieal operations only to the prevention of unjust dis- 
crimination. That is to say, if a carrier placed an em- 
bargo on one firm’s goods and allowed another’s to go for- 
ward, under the same circumstances and conditions, the 
Commission could intervene and order the carrier either 
to stop carrying for one or to carry for both. At the con- 
gestion conference, the Commissioners repeatedly asked 
shippers to bring such discriminations, if any, to their at- 
tention. They also asked for the facts that might be 
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brought forward to show discriminations between locali- 
ties, if any. Thus far nothing has been reported that has 
eventuated in any proceeding against any carrier. There 
is a suspicion that if the suggestions of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to the general effect that every shipper 
bestir himself to remove goods from cars instantly, and 
every carrier give notice by telephone of arrival of ship- 
ments, the situation would greatly improve instantly. No- 
tices are usually sent by mail, which means a delay of ~ 
at least twelve hours and usually a whole day. 





Arthur Hale and Lake Cargo Coal.—There is wonder, 
among those interested in the lake cargo coal situation, 
as to what significance may be attached to the fact that 
Arthur Hale, for many years the American Railway Asso- 
ciation executive, has become chairman of the Central 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Conference. Mr. Hale has 
been for so many years the official pacifier that there is 
wonder if the object of the operators in getting him away 
from the service of the railroads is for him to act as pa- 
cifying agent in that troubled situation. There are now so 
many angles in that lake cargo matter that the most care- 
ful mover must exercise great circumspection to be sure 
he will not bump into one, the existence of which he did 
not even suspect. One of the queries is as to whether the 
Hale move does not signify that the operators in central 
West Virginia are going to make a contention, in their 
own behalf, to the effect that the present spread in rates 
between themselves and the mines in Ohio and in the 
Pittsburgh district is as great as it should be. There are 
three or four groups of lawyers interested in the West 
Virginia situation. The suggestion has been made that 
perhaps Mr. Hale’s task will be to harmonize the differ- 
ences that are being accentuated by each particular group 
engaging an attorney or a brace of attorneys to speak for 
it. That would be in the line of the work he has been 
doing for the railroads. Having come from the railroad 
service, Mr. Hale will be assumed to have no axes, as a 
shipper, to grind. ; 





Fourth Section and Pacific Coast Rates.—‘If the car- 
riers cannot raise the Pacific terminal rates because of 
that provision of the fourth section which forbids an ad- 
vance in rates when water competition has disappeared, ex- 
cept on a showing of some change other than its elim- 
ination, then that part of the fourth section vests a right 
to low rates upon Pacific coast shippers,” said Frank Lyon, 
attorney for steamship interests in a number of fourth 
section cases involving transcontinental rates. “I can- 
not believe Congress intended to confer a vested right 
upon any body when it passed that part of the law. If the 
railroads had caused the competition to disappear, I can 
understand that Congress intended they should not profit 
by their own acts in that way. I am curious to learn what 
arguments the coast people can make on the point when 
arguments are made in the reopened intermountain case.” 





Some Disadvantages of Dissolution and Divorce.—Disso- 
lution of the Standard into its constituent parts apparently 
is proving as much dead fruit in the mouths of independ- 
ent oil men as the lake and bay lines divorce is to ship- 
pers at Baltimore and the ports on the great lakes. The 
independents clamored for the dissolution, the record 
abundantly shows, even as shippers at Baltimore and at 
lake ports asked for the divorce decrees that have been 
so embarrassing almost from the time of their issuance. 
R. L. Welch, general counsel for the Western Oil Jobbers’ 
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Association, in a letter to Senator Kenyon, denounced the 
dissolution decree as absurd. He enclosed a set of resolu- 
tions adopted by that organization at its meeting in St. 
Louis on March 17, saying that the Standard Oil Company, 
by this decree, has obtained an artificial immunity from 
the provisions of the Sherman act and the Clayton law. 
The “immunity from the Clayton law” assertion is based 
on -the fact that the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, on April 7, 
made a price of 23 cents on gasoline at Dayton, O. On 
the same day the Standard of Indiana made a price of 18% 
cents at Richmond, Ind., forty-two miles away. The job- 
bers contend that but for the dissolution decree the dis- 
crimination in price shown at those places could be at- 
tacked under the price discrimination section of the Clay- 
ton act. The dissolution divorced all the various Standard 
companies from the New Jersey corporation. Therefore, 
the act of the Standard of Ohio at Dayton cannot be con- 
sidered in connection with the act of the Standard of In- 
diana at Richmond. They are separate entities and there is 
no discrimination when the Indiana corporation makes one 
price at one place and the Ohio corporation makes a dif- 
ferent price at another place. The law of discrimination 
as set forth in the Clayton act is substantially the same as 
the discrimination part of the act to regulate commerce. 
Those who know these facts are therefore not at all aston- 
ished that New England shippers are doing everything in 
their power to prevent the divorcing of the New Haven 
from its steamship lines. The New Englanders have had 
later advices than those in the hands of shippers at Baltt- 
more and on the great lake ports. A. &. BH. 





RISE IN OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In a letter to Joshua W. Alexander, chairman of the 
House committee on the merchant marine and fisheries, 
Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Commerce, calls attention 
to the rapid rise in ocean freight rates from American 
ports. A special point is made of the rise in the rates 
on grain, one of the principal American exports. This 
increase from New York to Liverpool in the last two 
years has been about 900 per cent, while the increase 
in the rate on flour has been 500 per cent, and the increase 
on provisions 400 per cent. The more rapid increase on 
grain is accounted for by the fact that in ordinary times 
grain is carried at especially low rates because of its 
desirability as ballast and because it can easily be taken 
on and discharged. 

The shortage of ships that has led to the remarkable 
increases in shipping rates is attributed to the following 
causes in the letter to the committee: (1) The elimina- 
tion of the merchant ships of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary; (2) the withdrawal of merchant ships for military 
and naval purposes, and (3) the loss of ships through 
submarine and mining operations. 

The letter is a complete report on the subject of ocean 
freight rates. It includes detailed reports from the bu- 
reau’s district offices in New York, Boston, New Orleans, 
San Francisco and Seattle, as well as data compiled at 
the bureau in Washington. A study of the many tables 


of rates reveals some interesting variations in the rates 
from different ports. 

In January, 1914, the rate on grain from New York 
and Boston to Liverpool was 4.1 cents per bushel; one 
year later the rate from New York to Liverpool was 18.3 
cents and from Boston to Liverpool 13.2 to 15.2 cents per 
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bushel. In January, 1916, the rate from New York to 
Liverpool was 40.6 cents per bushel and from Boston to 
Liverpool it was 34.5 to 36.5 cents. From thes2 data it 
appears that the rate on grain from New York to Liver- 
pool was, in January, 1916, about ten times as high as 
in January, 1914, while the rate from Boston to Liverpool 
was only about nine times as great. In January of the 
present year grain could be shipped from 4 to 6 cents 


‘per bushel less from Boston than from New York. The 


higher rate from New York is probably due to the long 
delays and high demurrage charges resulting from the 
present congestion at the port of New York. 

The advances in rates from New Orleans to European 
ports have been fully as pronounced as the increases from 
New York to the same ports. At both New York and 
New Orleans the rate on cotton shipments to Liverpool 
has been increased about 900 per cent in the last two 
years, but it is still far cheaper, as far as the ocean rate 
is concerned, to ship cotton from New York, in spite of 
its congested condition, than from New Orleans. On 
Jan. 1, 1916, the rate per 100 pounds of cotton was $2.25 
from New York and $3 from New Orleans. : 

The cost of shipping other commodities is considerably 
higher at New Orleans than at New York.. To ship wheat 
from New Orleans to Glasgow, on Jan. 1, 1916, cost 54.8 
cents per bushel, while the rate from New York to Liver- 
pool ‘was 40.6 cents. 

Dr. Pratt makes an interesting comparison between the 
rates on specified commodities from New York to Liver- 
pool and between Seattle and Hongkong. The rate on a 
sack of flour from New York to Liverpool increased in 
the period between Jan. 1, 1914, and Jan. 1, 1916, from 
15 cents per 100 pounds to 90 cents, whereas the rate 
on the same commodity from Seattle to Hongkong in- 
creased during this period from 25 cents per 100 pounds 
to 75 cents. On Jan. 1, 1914, the ‘rate on flour from 
New York to Liverpool was 10 cents per 100 pounds less 
than the rate on flour from Seattle to Hongkong, but on 
Jan. 1, 1916, the rate from New York to Liverpool was 
15 cents more per 100 pounds than the corresponding 
rate from Seattle to Hongkong. 

The trans-Pacific rates on other commodities, such ®s 
wheat, lard and meat products, show comparatively little 
increase during the last two years. This is more sig- 
nificant in the case of wheat than in the case of lard and 
meat products, since under ordinary conditions there is 
a large volume of wheat moved and comparatively little 
lard and meat. The rates on boots and shoes show a 
comparatively small increase during the last two years; 
in other words, from 60 cents to only 75 cents per 100 
pounds. In certain other commodities the trans-Pacific 
rates from Seattle have increased in a remarkable degree. 
The rate on agricultural machinery was three times “s 
high on Jan. 1, 1916, as on Jan. 1, 1914, while the rate 
on copper was twice as high; the rate on sewing ma- 
chines, over two and one-half times as high; the rate 
on leather shipped in cases, about five times as high, and 
the rate on canned salmon, twice as high. The greatest 
increases, however, have been in steel products. -On Jan. 
1, 1914, the cost of transporting bar iron, sheet iron, er 
wire from Seattle to Hongkong was only $3.60 per short 
ton, but on Jan. 1, 1916, the rate was $30, there having 
been an increase of $14 per short ton since Oct. 1, 1915. 


Protestants’ petition for rehearing in I. & S. 516, Charges 
for the Transportation of Waste Material at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., etc., denied. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


CHARGES ON BUILDING STONE 


In Case No. 7257, Opinion No. 3501, 38 I. C. C. 485-6, 
Stone Producers’ Sales Co. vs. Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville et al., the Commission has rendered an order of 
dismissal because charges on building stone from Bedford, 
Ind., to Muskogee, Okla., were not shown to be unreason- 
able or otherwise in violation of the act. 


INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY CASE 


CASE NO. 3373. (38 I. C. C., 510-515) 
IN THE MATTER OF THE MUNCIE & WESTERN RAIL- 


ROAD COMPANY 
Submitted Feb. 1, 1916. Opinion No. 3515. 

Upon rehearing, Held: 

1. Muncie & Western a Common Carrier.—The Muncie & West- 
ern R. R. is a common carrier with which connecting car- 
riers may participate in joint rates or to which they may 
make allowances for switching. 

2. Unreasonable to Refuse Absorption.—The refusal of the trunk 
lines serving Muncie to absorb the switching charges of the 
Muncie & Western to and from Ball Bros. and Gill Bros., 
while contemporaneously absorbing the switching charges of 
the Muncie Belt and the Lake Erie Belt to and from the 
same industries is unjustly discriminatory, in contravention 
of section 3 of the act. 





A. W. Brady, Rollin Warner and H. B. F. Macfarland for the 
Muncie & Western R. R. Co. . 


MEYER, Chairman: 

This is a rehearing of a case originally decided by the 
Commission May 5, 1914, following an investigation to de- 
termine the nature of the service performed by the Muncie 
& Western Railroad Company and its right to receive al- 
lowances or divisions from connecting carriers. The origi- 
nal report, 30 I. C. C., 434 (The Traffic World, June 6, 1914, 
p. 1161), held that the Muncie & Western was the private 
plant facility of Ball Brothers Glass Manufacturing Co., 
hereinafter referred to as Ball Brothers, and that the al- 
lowance to it of a switching charge by connecting carriers 
was unlawful. 

By tariffs filed to take effect April 1, 1914, the trunk 
lines serving Muncie canceled switching allowances on 
competitive traffic in carload lots formerly made to the 
Muncie & Western, but continued to absorb the switching 
charges on similar traffic of the Muncie Belt and Lake Erie 
Belt, hereinafter described. On May 29, 1914, the Public 
Service Commission of Indiana issued an order canceling 
the tariffs proposing to discontinue allowances, to the Mun- 
cie & Western on intrastate business. 

In general the position taken by the Muncie & Western 
is that it is not a plant facility of Ball Brothers, but a 
common carrier, and as such entitled to make charges for 
switching services rendered and to receive allowances 
therefor from connecting carriers; that if not a common 
carrier under the act, it nevertheless renders services of 
transportation and furnishes instrumentalities used therein 
for which it is entitled to make charges and to receive 
allowances from connecting carriers; and that it is not a 
plant facility of the Gill Brothers Clay Pot Works, herein- 
after referred to as Gill Brothers, an independent indus- 
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try on its line, and is entitled to make charges and receive 
allowances therefor from connecting carriers in so far as 
shipments to and from Gill Brothers are concerned. 

The record developed at the rehearing contains in am- 
plified form many facts relevant to the origin and history 
of the Muncie & Western and a full description of its 
operations. The’ ensuing statement of facts, based upon 
the uncontradicted testimony of witnesses for the Muncie 
& Western, is necessary to a clear understanding of the 
situation here involved. - 

In 1888, following the discovery of natural gas in ‘he 
vicinity of Muncie, Ind., Ball Brothers erected a large plaat 
for the manufacture of fruit jars and similar glassware at 
a point about 1 mile south of the city. Other industries 
were soon established in the same locality, which became 
a suburb known as Industry. At that time Muncie was 
served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
commonly known as the Big Four, the Lake Erie & West- 
ern, and the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville railroads. 
The latter road was the first to construct a switching 
track or belt line, later known as the Lake Erie Belt, 
from its main tracks to the factories at Industry, and for 
several years rendered satisfactory services, switching 
cars freely to and from the other railroads serving Muncie. 
in 1890 the Lake Erie & Western acquired control of the 
Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville, including its belt 
line, and refused to perform switching services to and 
from the Big’ Four tracks, with the exception of such cars 
as it was unable to handle over its own lines. It is testi- 
fied that this resulted in unsatisfactory service, necessi- 
tating roundabout routings of traftic in order to give the 
Lake Erie & Western a long haul, and was opposed to the 
interests both of the shippers and the Big Four. To 
remedy this the Muncie Belt was organized in 1892 to con- 
nect with the Big Four and any other railroads that might 
eventually build into Muncie. The stock of the company 
was divided, 51 per cent to the Big Four and 49 per cent 
to citizens of Muncie, who it was agreed should have a 
majority of the directors and full management of the road 
for five years. It was completed in 1894 after litigation 
involving its right to make crossings over the Lake Erie 
Belt. The existence of two competing belt lines resulted 
in satisfactory service for about six years. 

In 1898 the Chicago & Southeastern Railway, now the 
Central Indiana Railway, was being extended through 
Muncie to Brazil, in the coal fields of Indiana. Because 
of the threatened failure of natural gas, the business inter- 
ests of Muncie requested the Muncie Belt to afford the 
new road a connection. Action on this request was de- 
ferred from time to time until 1900, when the Big Four, 
having in the interim acquired control of the board of 
directors of the Muncie Belt, refused to permit a connec- 
tion between the Muncie Belt and Chicago & Southeastern. 
Subsequently suit was begun by the Chicago & Southeast- 
ern against the Muncie Belt and Big Four to compel a 
connection. In April, 1902, however, judgment was ren- 
dered refusing to order the connection, and it was not 
until June, 1902, after the Chicago & Southeastern had 
secured stock in the Muncie Belt and threatened to have 
a receiver appointed, that the desired connection was 
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made. About this time two other railroads were under 
construction to. Muncie—the Cincinnati, Richmond & 
Muncie, now a part of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
and the Chicago, Indiana & Eastern, now a part of the 
Pennsylvania system. 

In 1900 the New York Central lines, which controlled 
the Big Four, obtained control of the Lake Erie & West- 
ern and its belt, so that the two belt lines serving Muncie 
came under the control of one railroad, depriving shippers 
of the competitive conditions which it was expected the 
Muncie Belt would insure. In 1902 the operation of the 
two belts was consolidated under one superintendent and 
the services reduced. It is testified that in view of the 
decision of the court against the Chicago & Southeastern, 
it was generally believed that the attitude of the New 
York Central belts would-be antagonistic to the new lines 
building into Muncie, referred to above, and the likeli- 
hood of their being afforded a connection problematical. 
Moreover, as the tracks of the Muncie Belt and the Lake 
Erie Belt surrounded the plant of Ball Brothers, it was 
doubted whether the new iines could condemn crossings 
with their sidetracks over the belt lines to that industry. 

It is testified that because of the volume of its business 
and the necessity of prompt services Ball Brothers was 
greatly inconvenienced by the reduced services on the 
Muncie and Lake Erie belts, and, believing that a new belt 
line entirely independent of any railroad was desirable, in- 
corporated the Muncie & Western in May, 1902. Tracks 
were laid from a connection with the Cincinnati, Richmond 
& Muncie to Ball Brothers, and later, upon the comple- 
tion of the Chicago, Indiana & Eastern, to a connection 
with that line. Before extension could be made to the 
other factories at Industry the supply of natural yas 
failed and most of the plants at that place were shut 
down. The Muncie & Western, however, in 1911 was 
extended to Gill Brothers, and two other extensions are 
said to be contemplated. At the present time the Muncie 
& Western connects with the Muncie Belt and the Lake 
Erie Belt. 


The entire capital stock of the Muncie & Western, 
amounting to $50,000, is owned by the stockholders of 
Ball Brothers. There is no bonded indebtedness. The 
cash cost of the railroad to Nov. 1, 1915, is said to have 
been $36,638.18. With the exception of the general mana- 
ger, the officers of the Muncie & Western and Ball Broth- 
ers are identical. The Muncie & Western leases its right- 
of-way from Ball Brothers, but owns and maintains its 
tracks, some 3.46 miles in length, of which about 2 miles 
are within the plant limits of Ball Brothers. The present 
mileage represents an increase of about one-half mile since 
the original report herein. The Muncie & Western owns 
no car or engine equipment, its motive power being fur- 
nished by the Muncie Belt, which performs a similar serv- 
ice for the Lake Erie Belt, the cost of operation being 
divided among the three roads in proportion to the num- 
ber of cars handled. The Muncie & Western conducts a 
freight business exclusively, and the principal service 
performed is the switching of cars between the two indus- 
tries on its tracks and trunk-line connections. The busi- 
ness of Ball Brothers, where most of the services of the 
Muncie & Western are rendered, is not of a character 
to require interplant movements. Fuel and raw material 
are delivered at designated bins or storehouses, the glass 
products manufactured without further railroad move- 
ment, and stored in warehouses, from which they are 
shipped in carload lots. Sporadic interplant movements 
are covered by a charge of $1 per car for each movement. 

The services rendered by the Muncie & Western in 
switching cars to and from Ball Brothers and Gill Brothers 
appear to be identical with those rendered to the same 
and other industries by the Muncie Belt and the Lake 
Erie Belt. It is pointed out that one warehouse of Ball 
Brothers is served both by the Muncie Belt and the Mun- 
cie & Western, the tracks of the respective roads being 
located on opposite sides of the warehouse. The switch- 
ing charge of the Muncie Belt and the Lake Erie Belt is 
$3 a car, except on Indiana coal. On competitive traffic 
the trunk lines serving Muncie absorb this charge. 

Since the original report herein the Muncie & Western 
has endeavored to conduct its operations in such a man- 
ner as to remove all grounds of criticism. The lease 
covering its right-of-way, which provided a yearly rental 
of $5,000, has been canceled and a new one executed nam- 
ing a nominal rental of $1 per year. The payment of 
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salaries to officers of the railroad, who are also officers 
of Ball Brothers, has been discontinued except in the 
case of the general manager. The switching charges 
of the Muncie & Western have been reduced from $2.50 
a car on inbound material and $3.50 a car on outbound 
products to $2 a car on all carload shipments except 
Indiana coal, on which the charge is $1.50 a car. This 
reduction represents an endeavor on the part of the 
Muncie & Western to reduce its charge to a basis which 
would provide only for the actual cost of the service 
rendered. Under its present rates the earnings of the 
Muncie & Western cannot exceed $2 a car as compared 
with possible earnings of $3 a car by the Muncie Belt 
and the Lake Erie Belt. The total number of revenue 
cars switched by the Muncie & Western was given in 
its annual report for the year ended June 30, 1915, as 
8,263; operating expenses and taxes, $13,970.77. Assum- 
ing a revenue of $2 a car, and using these figures as a 
basis of calculation, the cost of operation and taxes per 
loaded car during 1915 was $1.69, leaving a net revenue 
of 31 cents a car. It is pointed out, however, that if 
interest on the actual cest investment of $36,617.48 at 
5 per cent, depreciation at 2 per cent, and reserve for 
damages at 5 per cent of estimated revenue be added, the 
cost per loaded car would be $2,109. 

After the original report in this case was issued, the 
Supreme Court rendered its decision in the Tap Line cases, 
234 U. S., 1, in which it was held, at page 24: 

* * * It is the right of the public to use the road’s facili- 
ties and to demand service of it rather than the extent of its 


business which is the real criterion determinative of its char- 
acter. * * *# 


Applying this rule to the situation in hand, it is appar- 
ent that a duty rests upon the Commission to modify its 
findings in the original report herein. Upon a considera- 
tion of all the facts of record, we find that the Muncie 
& Western is a common carrier, with which connecting 
lines may participate in joint rates or to which they may 
make allowances for switching services. 


In the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern R. R. case, 
37 I. C. C., 408 (The Traffic World, Jan. 29, 1916, p. 241), 
the Commission said, at page 415: 

In this connection it should be stated that the trunk lines 
are not obliged to absorb the switching charges of common- 
carrier industrial lines. (Manufacturers Ry. Co. vs. St. L. I. M: 
& S. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 93; Industrial Railways Case, 32 I. C. 
C., 129; Second Industrial Railways Case, supra.) The Commis- 
sion may, however, require carriers to remove unjust discrimi- 
nation occasioned by the absorption of switching charges in 
certain instances and not in others under like circumstances 
and conditions, 

The switching services performed by the Muncie Belt 
and the Lake Erie Belt to and from Ball Brothers and 
Gill Brothers apparently do not differ substantially from 
the switching service performed by the Muncie & West- 
ern to and from the same industries. Under all the cir- 
cumstances disclosed, we are of the opinion and find that 
the refusal of the trunk lines serving Muncie to absorb 
the switching charges of the Muncie & Western to and 
from Ball Brothers and Gill Brothers while contempora- 
neously absorbing the switching charges of the Muncie 
Belt and the Lake Erie Belt to and from the same indus- 
tries is unjustly discriminatory in contravention of sec- 
tion 3 of the act, and from this unjust discrimination 
the trunk lines serving Muncie will be expected to cease 
and desist. . 

Upon the information at our disposal, the present rates 
of the Muncie & Western do not appear excessive for he 
services performed. Should the trunk lines serving Mun- 
cie decide to remove the discrimination found to exist 
herein by absorption of the switching charges of the 
Muncie & Western, they will be expected to apply the 
principles and rules heretofore laid down in the Second 
Industrial Railways case, 34 I. C. C., 596 (The Traffic 
World, July 17, 1915, p. 123); Chicago, West Pullman & 
Southern R. R. case, 37 I. C. C., 408 (supra). 


——_— 


ORDER OF DISMISSAL 


An order of dismissal has been rendered in Case No. 
6404, Opinion No. 3516, 38 I. C. C. 516, Merchants’ & Manu- 
facturers’ Association Freight Bureau vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al., because the carriers have removed the Fourth 
Section violations from their joint all-rail class rates from 
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New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore to Birmingham. 
They were wrong in that they exceeded the aggregate of 
the intermediates to and from Norfolk, Va. The viola- 
tions of the Fourth Section were removed as a result of 
the Commission’s orders in Fourth Section Violations in 
the Southwest, 30 I. C. C. 152, and 32 I. C. C. 61. 


RATES ON PAPER 


CASE NO. 6625 (38 LC. C., 517-529) 
MICHIGAN PAPER MILLS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION ET 
AL. VS. ALABAMA & VICKSBURG RATLWAY 
CO, ET AL. 


Submitted Nov. 7, 1914. Opinion No. 3517. 

Upon complaint that the rates on paper from complainants’ 
mills in Michigan to various destinations are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial, especially when compared with the 
rates from mills in Wisconsin to the same destination, Held: 

1. Rates on Paper to Chicago and Other Territories Not Un- 

reasonable.—The evidence fails to show that the rates to 

Chicago, Ill., to Illinois territory generally, to Western Trunk 

Line territory, or to trans-Missouri territory are unreason- 

able or unduly prejudicial. 

Rates to Oklahoma to Be Reduced Two Cents.—Rates from 

complainants’ mills to Oklahoma City, Okla., are 2 cents per 

100 pounds higher than the combination on Chicago or St. 

Louis, and these rates should be corrected so as not to 

exceed such combinations. 

3. New Orleans Rates to Be Lowered.—Rates to New Orleans, 
La., found to be unjustly discriminatory and required to be 
readjusted. 

4. Nashville Rates to Go Up.—Joint rates from Wisconsin mills 

to Nashville, Tenn., should be canceled, allowing the traffic 

to move on the Ohio River combination. 

Readjustment in C. F. A. Expected.—Readjustment of rates 

on paper from New England and northern New York, ap- 

proved in Official Classification Rates on Paper, 38 I. C. C., 

120, seems to require a readjustment of rates from Wiscon- 

sin mills to Central Freight Association points, which should 

be made promptly. 

6. L. Cc. L. Rates Not Unreasonable.—Less-than-carload rates 
from complainants’ mills not found unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 


F. A. Larish, C. R. Hillyer and Cassoday, Butler, Lamb & 
Foster for complainants; D. P. Connell for New York Central 
lines; O. W. Dynes for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Co.; F. G. Wright and H. G. Herbel for Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. 
and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co.; R. B. Scott 
for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co.; A. H. Lossow for 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co.; A. P. Hum- 
burg for the Illinois Central R. R. Co.; W. F. Dickinson for 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co.; C. C. Wright and R. H. 
Widdecombe for Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co.; C. T. Burg 
for Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co.; H. T. Ratliff for Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Co., intervener; J. B. Daish for Michigan 
Bag and Paper Co., intervener; F. J. Streyckmans for Wiscon- 
sin Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, interveners; C. H. Tiffany 
for New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Assn., intervener. 


bo 


or 





MEYER, Commissioner: 

Complainants are associations composed of manufac- 
turers of printing, writing, tissue and wrapping paper, 
and own and operate several mills at Kalamazoo, Plainwell, 
Otsego and Vicksburg, all in Michigan. Kalamazoo is on 
the line of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway, Grand 
Trunk Western Railway, and New York Central Rail- 
road; Plainwell is on the line of the Grand Rapids & In- 
diana Railway and New York Central, and Vicksburg is 
on the line of the Grand Rapids & Indiana and Grand 
Trunk Western Railway. Kalamazoo is in southwestern 
Michigan, 141 miles from Chicago, Plainwell is 11 miles 
and Otsego 15 miles north of Kalamazoo, Vicksburgh is 12 
miles south of Kalamazoo. These are the short-line dis- 
tances.. The average distance from these points to Chi- 
cago via all routes is said by the complainants to be 159 
miles. 

The complainants allege that the rate on paper of the 
various kinds enumerated above from their mills to points 
in Central Freight Association territory, including Chicago, 
Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis.; to points in Western Trunk Line 
territory, including Missouri River crossings; to points in 
trans-Missouri territory, including Denver; to points in 
Oklahoma and Louisiana; to New Orleans and points in 
the lower Mississippi River valley, and to Nashville, Tenn., 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Rates to points 
in Eastern Trunk Line territory are not attacked. The 
complainants also allege that the defendants’ rates on pa- 
per in less-than-carload quantities from the complainants’ 
mills to the various points in question are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial, and that the descriptions of paper 
contained in the defendants’ tariffs are unreasonable. 

The Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Traffic Association, 
a voluntary association of about 40 companies operating 
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about 60 mills in the state of Wisconsin; the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., owning mills located at Mechanic- 
ville, N. Y., Tyrone and Williamsburg, Pa., Piedmont, W. 
Va., and Covington, Va.; the Champion Coated Paper Co., 
owning a mill at Hamilton, O., and the New England Paper 
and Pulp Traffic Association, representing paper mills at 
South Brewer, Rumford Falls, Gardiner, Mechanic Falls, 
and Cumberland Mills, Me., Bennington and Sunapee, N. 
H., Lawrence, Pepperell, North Leominster, Fitchburg, 
West, Fitchburg, Wheelwright and Fairmount, Mass., and 
Pawtucket, R. I., intervened. F 

The rating of paper in the Official and Western Classi- 
fications is fifth class in carloads and third class in less 
than carloads. In the Official Classification territory, un- 
der exceptions to the classification made by various Car- 
riers, the rating on paper of the kinds produced by the 
complainants has been changed in many instances from 
fifth class to sixth class, and practically all the paper 
manufactured by the complainants is now carried through- 
out Central Freight Association territory at sixth-class rates 
in carloads and at third-class rates in less than carloads. 

The paper shipped by the complainants is valued at from 
$1,500 to $1,600 per carload. On the average it is worth 
about 4 cents per pound, and the average loading is ap- 
proximately 40,000 pounds. It is shipped in box cars. The 
record indicates that practically no loss and damage claims 
arise in connection with the shipment of paper in carloads. 
The traffic moves steadily throughout the year. During the 
year 1913 the complainants’ mills- produced 115,431 tons 
of paper, the equivalent of 5,770 carloads. No news print 
paper is manufactured by the complainants, and the rates 
on news print paper are not involved in this proceeding: 

With respect to practically all the points of destina- 
tion here involved except Chicago, the allegation is that 
the rates complained of are unreasonable under section 1 
of the act and unduly prejudicial to the complainants and 
their traffic under section 3. The principal points of pro- 
duction alleged to be unduly favored, in violation of section 
3, are in Wisconsin, and are as follows: 

De Pere, Green Bay, Kaukauna, Combined Locks, Little 
Chute, Kimberly, Appleton, Neenah, Menasha, Marinette, 
Oconto, Shawano, Merrill, Brokaw, Marshfield, Wausau, 
Rothschild, Stevens Point, Nekoosa, Port Edwards, Plover, 
South Centralia and Grand Rapids. As to many of the 
rates in issue a violation of section 3 is also alleged in 
favor of mills at points in Ohio, including Dayton. Day- 
ton, like the Michigan mills of complainants, is in Central 
Freight Association territory. The Wisconsin points named 
are in Western Trunk Line territory. The production of 
paper in tons by Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin mills for 
the year 1911, according to figures obtained by complain- 
ants from the report of the United States Government 
— Board for that year, is shown to have been as fol- 
Ows: 


Printing 
and Wrap- 
Pa. Writing. book. Tissue. ping. 
Michigan ta te ra nee ordi ckgha Ra caadie 16,589 75,746 1,252 66,419 
ORIG ves chives sce icles ewe sdoec 23,099 92,711 1,972 66,794 
PRONE 26 ay cd's celebs Cae aae 33,804 58,781 8,952 167,956 


Before discussing the particular rates involved it may 
be stated that the complainants have submitted in evidence 
elaborate statements purporting to show by way of com- 
parison the revenue per ton-mile, per car-mile, and per 
train-mile accruing under the rates from the Wisconsin 
mills and the complainants’ Michigan mills, respectively, 
and showing also the relative density of tonnage through- 
out the different rate territories traversed by the carriers 
in the transportation from these respective mills. The 
same data are shown in connection with many of the rates 
from the Ohio mills. By these statements the complain- 
ants show that the rates from their mills would be lower 
in many cases if constructed upon the basis of the per 
ton-mile revenue yielded by the rates from the Wiscon- 
sin mills to the same points. Reference is particularly 
made in connection with the figures shown on certain of 
these exhibits to the fact that in Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritory, in which the Wisconsin traffic originates, the den- 
sity of tonnage is less and the average revenue per ton-mile 
greater than in Central Freight Association territory. 
Especial stress is also laid by the complainants upon their 
showing with respect to the average earnings from the rate 
on paper compared with the average earnings on traffic 
generally. It is stated by the complainants that, for in- 
stance, the rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds from the Wis- 
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consin mills to Chicago, discussed in the next paragraph, 
yields about the average revenue per ton-mile earned by 
the Wisconsin carriers on all their traffic, whereas the 
earnings under the complainants’ rates to Chicago are 
much greater than the carriers’ average earnings on all 
traffic. It is the contention of the complaints in this con- 
nection that paper is an average commodity, value and 
transportation conditions considered, and for that reason 
should not take rates which yield higher revenue than the 
average revenue derived by the carriers on all traffic. The 
results obtained by the complainants from their various ex- 
hibits are therefore based to a large extent upon the ele- 
ment of distance. Distance, while important, is not neces- 
sarily controlling, especially when there is under considera- 
tion, as in this case, a comprehensive fabric and relation- 
ship of rates to points in various sections of the country. 


The Rates to Chicago 

The rates to Chicago, although included in the general 
complaint against rates to points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, are dealt with separately by the com- 
plainants, presumably because of the unusual importance 
of Chicago as a market. The rate on paper to Chicago is 9 
cents per 100 pounds from Kalamazoo, Plainwell and 
Otsego and 8% cents per 100 pounds from Vicksburg. The 
average revenue per ton-mile yielded by the rates from 
complainants’ mills to Chicago for an average distance of 
159 miles is about 11 mills. The carriers operating from 
the complainants’ mills to Chicago are not the same as 
those operating from the Wisconsin mills to the same 
point, and no violation of section 3 of the act arising from 
the undue preferment of the Wisconsin mills over those 
of the complainants is alleged with respect to the Chicago 
rate. The allegation as to the Chicago rate from the com- 
plainants’ mills is that it is inherently unreasonable under 
section 1 and unduly prejudicial under section 3, not 
against the complainants in favor of their competitors in 
Wisconsin, but against paper as an article of traffic. The 
rate from the competing Wisconsin mills to Chicago is 10 
cents per 100 pounds. It is stated in the record that the 
rates from the complainants’ mills to Chicago are based up- 
on Central Freight Association sixth-class mileage scale. 
The Kalamazoo rate is one-half cent in excess of that 
scale via the short line, and the Plainwell and Otsego rates 
are exactly on the scale basis. Upon the basis of the aver- 
age revenue per ton-mile from the Wisconsin mills the 
complainants contend that the rate to Chicago from their 
mills should not exceed 6.46 cents. It is stated on behalf 
of the complainants that the average distance from the 
Wisconsin mills to Chicago is 246 miles, as compared with 
an average distance from the complainants’ Michigan mills 
of 159 miles. Upon consideration of all the evidence we 
are of opinion and find that the rates to Chicago are not 
shown to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 
Rates to Points in Central Freight Association Territory 

The complaint against the rates from the complainants’ 
mills to points generally in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory is based upon allegations of unreasonableness under 
section 1 and undue prejudice and disadvantage in favor 
of the Wisconsin mills under section 3. The rates from 
the complainants’ mills to points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, like the rates between other points in 
that territory, are based on the sixth-class mileage scale. 
From the Wisconsin mills joint through rates are in effect, 
which, as shown by exhibits submitted by the complainants, 
are lower in many cases than they would be if based upon 
the Central Freight Association scale. As stated, the 
Wisconsin mills are in Western Trunk Line territory, 
where, according to the contentions and exhibits in sup- 
port thereof filed by the complainants, the density of ton- 
nage is less and the average revenue per ton-mile of the 
carriers greater than in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. It is pointed out that from the Wisconsin mills the 
haul of the carriers for a considerable part of the dis- 
tance is through a higher rate territory than from the 
complainants’ mills. 

Rates from the Wisconsin mills to points in Central 
Freight Association territory were originally made, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the defendants, on a basis which 
would enable the producers there located to meet the 
competition of paper shipped to that terriory from mills 
in northern New York. It is stated that the rates from 
the New York mills were not originally made on the Offi- 
cial Classification basis of fifth class, but were made with 
relation to a commodity rate of 18 cents which at the 
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time was in effect from certain New England mill points 
to Chicago. When the rates from the Wisconsin mills 
were established to meet the competition of the New York 
mills the carriers from Wisconsin made Cincinnati the 
basing point for paper rates to Central Freight Association 
territory. The rate to Cincinnati was made 15 cents, which 
was the rate from the New York mills to Cincinnati. To 
points east of Cincinnati the rate from the Wisconsin 
mills was graded up until it reached 18 cents at the Buf- 
falo-Pittsburgh line, which is the eastern boundary of 
Central Freight Association territory. The Cincinnati rate 
of 15 cents was made to apply to a large group of points 
extending as far north as Bay City and Saginaw, Mich., 
including Cleveland, O., and Detroit, Mich., and as far 
west as the line of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway, 
which operates south from Grand Rapids, Mich. On and 


west of that line in Central Freight Association territory 


the rate from the Wisconsin mills was made 14 cents. To 
St. Louis the rate from Kalamazoo is 14 cents and. from 
the Wisconsin mills 16 cents. The greater density of ton- 
nage and lower average rate per ton-mile in Central Freight 
Association territory than in Western Trunk Line territory 
is particularly referred to by the complainants as support- 
ing their contention that the rates from Wisconsin give 
an unfair advantage to the Wisconsin producers. 

The following table is a statement of the rates, in cents 
per 100 pounds, from Kalamazoo and the competing Wis- 
consin mills to representative points in Central Freight 
Association territory and the excess of the rates from the 
Wisconsin mills over the rates from Kalamazoo: 





Excess of 

Wisconsin 

From. From over 

To— Wisconsin. Kalamazoo. Kalamazoo. 
ES rd os 6 une: a 6 eiarg in a aie esata 18 14 4 
I ee tee 18 14 4 
CEES bods 5c s Weadiee ewecueeadys 18 14 4 
NN oc a cca Xs sind re db, eco 20 15 5 
I aw ak a ale: 5a: Se de piceh Sead le <a soo 15 12 3 

IEE, bo os 5c 6 aah cw annae o eoae abut 15 11% 3% 
I ooo Sco walk 8a. Sa gis avGraoe at etale 15 12 3 
EN its aida aia sb aare au bbe an be as momns'a 15 10 5 

EE etd cia aia G CRG Oi aLay tipmbialge6é-oie 15 11% 3% 
I aR ts ia i gta an as dante, Ai saan edi ooh 15 9 6 
SS 55 gant cae ee Miele O hatbe weralare 15 9 6 
SS A es re 15 9 6 
Grand Rapids 14 5 9 
ee 14 7 7 
PE A eee aN 14 10 4 
EEE ES SS Se ae 14 10 4 

I alvin onde ba-tiewan skiepiaeset 14 61% 7% 

EE ae >. wuss seinem teenies ee 14 6% 7% 
EE ED ohn. Go, p> ose ae 10-6’ bm eae. 14 5 | 3 
I ing ona. ocala dec acaiqrnig Oma ihe 15 12 3 
ahha natn ad we a eee a Rae RT 15 14 1 
RSTRNT RS RES Se arn ee or 16 13 3 


The rates to points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory hereinbefore referred to are those that were in effect 
at the time the complaint was filed and the hearing had. 
Some changes have since been made in these rates follow- 
ing the decision in the Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351; 
$3. 1. C.. C., Sma. 

At the hearing a representative of the Wisconsin mills 
referred to a suggested readjustment of rates from the 
Wisconsin mills and from mill points in New England and 
New York to Central Freight Association: territory. It 
was stated that the readjustment was satisfactory to a 
majority of manufacturers of paper and to the carriers in- 
terested in the transportation of that commodiy from the 
various points involved. The proposed readjustment did 
not contemplate increases in the rates from the mills of 
complainant to Central Freight Association points. It was 
proposed that the rates from Wisconsin mills to many 
points in Central Freight Association territory should be 
increased 1% cents per 100 pounds. 

In Official Classification Rates on Paper, 38 I. C. C., 120 
(The ‘Traffic World, Mch. 11, 1916, p. 524), the carriers 
proposed the general application of sixth-class rates on 
printing paper and wrapping paper in Official Classification 
territorys No increases in the rates from Wisconsin to 
points in Central Freight Association territory were pro- 
posed, however, nor did the evidence show the exact nature 
of the readjustment contemplated in the rates from the 
Wisconsin mills. That some increases in the rates from 


Wisconsin were necessary was conceded, and it was again 
stated that the rates from Wisconsin should bear some 
relation to those from northern New York. The general 
application of sixth-class rates, which we approved in the 
case cited, will probably result in greater increases in the 
rates from northern New York than were originally con- 
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templated, and it is not improbable that a still further re- 
adjustment of the rates from Wisconsin will be required 
to eliminate the admitted inconsistencies in the rate struc- 
ture. That the spread between the rates from the Michigan 
mills and the Wisconsin mills should be at least 11% cents 
per 100 pounds greater than at present is clearly shown of 
record, but we are unable to say, on the evidence now be- 
fore us, what further changes in the rates, if any, should 
be made in the light of the general readjustment of rates 
on paper throughout Official Classification territory. The 
carriers concede that some readjustment is necessary, 
and we assume that it will be promptly made. 


Rates to Points in Western Trunk Line Territory 


To points in Western Trunk Line territory, including 
the Missouri River crossings, Omaha and Kansas City, 
the rates from the complainants’ mills are made by com- 
bination of the rates to and from Chicago or the Missis- 
sippi River, whichever make the lower aggregate through 
charge. Rates on paper are, as a matter of fact, usually 
based on Chicago. As already stated, the rates to Chi- 
cago are 9 cents per 100 pounds from Kalamozoo, Plain- 
well and Otsego and 8% cents from Vicksburg. ‘The rate 
from Chicago to the Missouri River is 20 cents. The 
through rates from the complainants’ mills to the Missouri 
River are therefore 29 cents from Kalamazoo, Plainwell 
and Otsego, and 28% cents from Vicksburg. The rates 
from the Wisconsin mills are on the Chicago basis. These 
differences between the rates from the Wisconsin mills 
and the complainants’ mills, measured by the amount of 
the rates from the complainants’ mills to Chicago, are car- 
ried westward from the Missouri River into trans-Missouri 
territory, including Colorado common points, to points in 
Kansas, and to other western points. 


The real basis of complaint as to these western rates 
is found in the maintenance from the Wisconsin mills to 
the Missouri River of the Chicago basis of rates and from 
the complainants’ mills of the combination of rates to and 
from Chicago. It was urged on behalf of the defendants 
that the circumstances and conditions which made neces- 
sary and proper the establishment of the Chicago basis 
from the Wisconsin mills to the Missouri River are sub- 
stantially different from those affecting traffic from points 
in Central Freight Association territory to the same points, 
this difference consisting principally in the fact that cer- 
tain of the carriers from the Wisconsin mills, namely, the 
Chicago & North Western Railway and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway, reach the Missouri River from 
some of the Wisconsin mills with their own rails and are 
therefore in position to establish, and have established, 
rates from those mills on the Chicago basis. This exten- 
sion of the Chicago basis on traffic from these Wisconsin 
producing points to the Missouri River and beyond is not 
peculiar to paper, the same basis applying to substantially 
all traffic carried between the same points. Rates from 
Central Freight Association territory points east of the 
Indiana-lllinois state line to the Missouri River and be- 
yond have been considered in previous cases. Indianapolis 
Freight Bureau vs. C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 16 I. C. C.,, 
56 (The Traffic World, April 24, 1909, p. 557); 21 I. C. C., 
546 (The Traffic World, Nov. 25, 1911, p. 895); 23 I. C. C., 
195 (The Traffic World, April 27, 1912, p. 825); Mississippi 
River Case, 28 I.C.C., 47 (The Traffic World, Aug. 9, 1913, 
p. 313); Commercial Club of Terre Haute vs. V. R. R. Co., 


29 I. C. C., 383 (The Traffic World, Feb. 21, 1914, p. 380).. 


The principle underlying the findings in those cases is 
equally applicable in this case. 

As stated, no complaint is made of the rates on paper 
from the complainants’ mills to Eastern Trunk Line ter- 
ritory. In this connection it may be stated that in East- 
ern Trunk Line territory the complainants have prac- 
tically the same advantage over their Wisconsin com- 
petitors which in Western Trunk wine territory the Wis- 
consin mills have over the complainants. In other words, 
to Western Trunk Line territory the Wisconsin mills pay 
the Chicago rates, and the complainants’ charges are the 
combination on Chicago, or 814 and 9 cents above the 
Chicago rate, whereas to Eastern Trunk Line territory 
the rates from the Wisconsin mills are 8% cents per 100 
pounds higher than from the complainants’ mills. We are 
of opinion and find that the rates from complainants’ mills 
to points in Western Trunk Line territory and trans-Mis- 
souri territory are not shown to be unreasonable or un- 
justly discriminatory. 
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Rates to Oklahoma Points 


To Oklahoma points through rates on paper are pub- 
lished from the complainants’ mills, as well as other 
points in Central Freight Association territory, and from 
the Wisconsin mills. The rate from the Wisconsin mills, 
which take the Chicago basis, to Oklahoma City, for in- 
stance, is 66 cents per 100 pounds; from the complainants’ 
mills, 77 cents; from Dayton, 72 cents, and from St. Louis, 
61 cents. In making these Oklahoma rates from all these 
mill points the regular fifth-class differential over St. 
Louis is maintained. This differential is 5 cents from 
Chicago territory and 16 cents from Detroit-Cleveland ter- 
ritory, the rates from which latter territory are applicable 
from the complainants’ mills. The local rate on paper 
from the complainants’ mills to Chicago is, as stated, 9 
cents, and from the complainants’ mills to St. Louis, 14 
cents. It will therefore be seen that the rates from the 
complainants’ mills to Oklahoma City, constructed by add- 
ing the fifth-class differentials above shown to the 61-cent 
rate from St. Louis, are higher by 2 cents per 100 pounds 
than the rates that would result from adding the local 
rates from the complainants’ mills to Chicago and St. 
Louis, respectively, to the rates beyond those points. This 
situation should be corrected so that the through rates will 
not exceed the combinations of the intermediate rates to 
and from St. Louis and Chicago. Except in this respect, 
the rates to Oklahoma points are not shown to be unrea- 
sonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


Rates to Louisiana Points 


To New Orleans the rate from the Wisconsin mills is 
3% cents less than the rate from Kalamazoo, these rates 
being 3114 cents and 35 cents per 100 pounds, respectively. 
The rate from Dayton to New Orleans is 31 cents and 
from Chicago 33 cents. It appears that the usual basis of 
rates from the Wisconsin points to New Orleans is that 
which applies from St. Paul instead of that applicable from 
Chicago, which latter adjustment, as already shown, ob- 
tains from the Wisconsin mills to many of the points of 
destination here in issue. ~ 

The complainants suggest that on the basis of the per 
ton-mile earnings yielded by the rates from the Wiscon- 
sin mills to New Orleans the rates from their mills to 
New Orleans would not exceed 29 cents per 100 pounds. 
We find that a rate of 31% cents from the Wisconsin mills 
to New Orleans is unjustly prejudicial to complainants. 
The defendants should maintain rates for the future from 
Kalamazoo to New Orleans and other points taking the 
same rates that shall not exceed by more than 2 cents the 
rate contemporaneously maintained from the Wisconsin 
mills to the. same point. 

The rate on paper to Shreveport, La., is 69 cents per 100 
pounds from .both the complainants’ mills and the Wis- 
consin mills. From Dayton the rate is 71 cents. On traf- 
fic to Shreveport rates from the Wisconsin mills are the 
same as apply from St. Paul, and the rates on paper from 
the Wisconsin mills are made on basis of the commodity 
differential of 9 cents per 100 pounds over the rate of 
60 cents per 100 pounds from St. Louis to Shreveport. A 
commodity differential of 9 cents is also used in making 
the rates on paper to Shreveport from those of com- 
plainants’ mills which are located at Kalamazoo, Otsego. 
and Plainwell, but on paper to Shreveport from mills lo- 
cated at Vicksburg the rate is made on the basis of the 
fifth-class differential over St. Louis of 16 cents. No justi- 
fication appears from the record for making the rate higher 
from Vicksburg than from the other Michigan producing 
points, and the rate from Vicksburg should be readjusted 
accordingly. Otherwise the rates to Shreveport are not 
shown to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 

Substantially no evidence is submitted with respect. to 
the rates to Louisiana points other than Shreveport and 
New Orleans. Generally speaking, to points west of New 
Orleans and south of Shreveport in Louisiana the rates 
from the complainants’ mills are the same as from the 
Wisconsin mills. 

Rates to Nashville, Tenn. 

To Nashville, Tenn., the complainants state that their 
rate is the Ohio River combination of 28 cents per 100 
pounds, whereas a joint through rate lower than the com- 
bination is published from the Wisconsin mills. From an 
examination of the tariffs on filé with the Commission it 
appears that there is a joint through rate on printing and 
wrapping paper of 2714 cents applicable from the Wiscon- 
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sin mills to Nashville which seems to have been based upon 
the combination of 15 cents to Evansville, Ind., and 12% 
cents beyond. The combination rate of 281% cents which 
the complainants state applies from their mills to Nash- 
ville seems to be based on Cincinnati, the factors being 
12 cents to Cincinnati and 16% cents beyond. It ap- 
pears from our examination of the tariffs on file, however, 
that the lowest combination bases on Louisville, the fac- 
tors of this combination being 13 cents to Louisville and 
12% cents beyond. The rates from Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory to the Ohio River crossings have been 
increased in connection with the Five Per Cent case, 31 
I. C. C., 351 (The Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914), but no 
corresponding increase in the joint through rate from the 
Wisconsin mills has been made. The complainants state 
that by applying the per ton-mile revenue derived from 
the Wisconsin mills to Nashville to the haul from the 
Michigan mills their rate would be 18 cents. It was sug- 
gested by a representative of the Wisconsin mills that 
the joint through rate from those mills might well be can- 
celed, leaving the traffic to move on the Ohio River com- 
bination. If the through rates are withdrawn it will re- 
sult in leaving the rates to all southeastern points, includ- 
ing Nashville, from both the Wisconsin and Michigan mill 
points made on the same basis. We find that the through 
rates from the Wisconsin mills to Nashville should be 
withdrawn in accordance with the above suggestion. ~ 


Rates to Illinois and Mississippi River Territory 


hTe complainants also refer to rates in what they 
designate as Illinois and Mississippi River territory, which 
they describe as being that section of country in the 
vicinity of the western boundary of Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory and the eastern boundary of. Western 
Trunk Line territory, which is sometimes included for 
rate-making purposes in one of these territories and 
sometimes in the other. As illustrative of this relative 
adjustment between the complainants’ mills and mills in 
Wisconsin and at Dayton, Ohio, they show that the rate 
to Streator, Tll., is 15 cents from the Wisconsin mills, 13 
cents from the complainants’ mills, and 12 cents from 
Dayton; to Milwaukee, 714 cents from the Wisconsin: mills, 
11 cents from the complainants’ mills, and 13 cents from 
Dayton; to St. Louis, 16 cents from the Wisconsin mills, 14 
cents from the complainants’ mills, and 13 cents from 
Dayton; and to Freeport, Ill., 10 cents from the Wisconsin 
mills and 17% cents from the complainants’ mills and from 
Dayton. The rate to Freeport from the complainants’ mills 
has, since this complaint was filed, been reduced to 15% 
cents. The same reduction has been made in the rate to 


Rock Island, another point in this territory referred to by _ 


complainants. The Rock Island rate was 191% cents at 
the time the complaint was filed. The complainants sug- 
gest that upon the basis of the earnings derived by the 
carriers from the rate from the Wisconsin mills the rate 
from their mills to Rock Island would not exceed 13.3 
cents. The rates to all points on the Mississippi River and 
to points intermediate in Illinois territory are now aligned 
to conform to our findings in the Mississippi River Case, 
28 I. C. C., 47, and 29 I. C. C., 530 (The Traffic World, 
Mech. 21, 1914, p. 552), and we are unable to find on this 
record that they are unreasonable or unjustly prejudicial to 
the complainant. 
Less-than-carload Rates 


The record affords little evidence with regard to the 
less-than-carload rates cf which complaint is made. Less- 
than-carload rates from the Wisconsin mills are shown to 
be made on a commodity basis lower than the class-rate 
basis, whereas it is stated that no less-than-carload com- 
modity rates are published from the complainants’ mills. 
The spread between the carload and less-than-carload rates 
in Central Freight Association territory has been increased 
by the reduction from fifth to six class in the carload rat- 
ings resulting from the numerous exceptions to the classi- 
fication referred to. The complainants do not appear to 
be primarily interested in the rates on less-than-carload 
traffic. Practically all less-than-carload shipments made by 
them are consolidated at Kalamazoo and move to Chicago, 
St. Louis or other points at carload rates. This to a great 
extent is also true from the Wisconsin mills. We do not 


feel justified upon the facts shown in making a reduction 
in the less-than-carload rates. 
Classification and Description of Paper 
With respect to the classification of paper and the de- 
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scriptions carried in the tariffs of the defendants, the con- 
tention of complainants is, in substance, that all paper 
should take the same classification ratings and be simply 
described as paper. In the Western Classification the de- 
scriptions of paper are not the same as in Official Classifi- 
cation. This condition exists with respect to many com- 
modities and is by no means confined to paper. It arises 
from the lack of a uniform classification. The sugges- 
tion that the present commodity descriptions should be 
abolished, and the rates on all kinds of paper graded on 
a valuation basis, was discussed at some length in Official 
Classification Rates on Paper, supra, in which the Com- 
mission concluded that the maintenance of a uniform basis 
of rates would effectively eliminate the inconsistences in 
the rate structure resulting from the lack of a uniform 
description. We cannot upon this record reach a different 
conclusion. 

An order will issue requiring the defendants to estab- 
lish and maintain the relation of rates from the complain- 
ants’ mills and the Wisconsin mills, respectively, to New 
Orleans, suggested in the foregoing findings, and to make 
rates on paper from Vicksburg, Mich., to Shreveport, La., 
in like manner as the present rates to Shreveport from 
other Michigan points. 

The disposition of this case was postponed pending the 
decision in Official Classification Rates on Paper, supra. 


RATE ON FERTILIZER 


The Commission has dismissed Case No. 7927, Opinion 
No. 3518, 38 I. C. C. 530, R. W. Elden vs. Southern Pacific. 
The rate of 30 cents on fertilizer from Mococo, Cal., to 
Medford, Central Point, Ashland, Talent and Grant’s Pass, 
Ore., was held not to be unreasonable. 


COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint in case 
No. 7388, Op. No. 3519, 38 I. C. C. 531-34, Traffic Bureau of 
Sioux Falls Commercial Club vs. Great Northern et al., be- 
ing unable to find class rates from Duluth and Superior to 
Sioux Falls, S. D., to be either unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. 





CYPRESS LATHS 


Reparation has been awarded in Case No. 7956, Oponion 
No. 3522, 38 I. C. C., 539-40, Vacherie Cypress Co. vs. 
Texas & Pacific et al., on account of the misrouting of a 
carload of cypress laths from Vacherie, La., to Youngs- 
town, O., and a carload of lumber from Plaquemine, La., to 
Washington C. H., O. The Commission finds the mis- 
routing to have been done by the Texas & Pacific. The 
decision also covers No. 7956, sub-number 1, Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co. vs. Texas & Pacific et al. 


IRON AND STEEL FROM PACIFIC 
COAST POINTS 


1. & S. NO. 679 (38 I. C. C. 545-548) 
Submitted Feb. 4, 1916. Opinion No. 3525. 

Proposed increased interstate rates on certain iron and steel 
articles from north Pacific coast points to points in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho found not justified. Schedules under 
suspension ordered canceled. 





H. A. Scandrett, A. C. Spencer, A. W. Hawkins and J. F. 
Finerty for réspondents; Joseph N. Teal and William C. Mc- 
Culloch for Portland Chamber of Commerce; J. M. Fitzpatrick 
for Spokane Iron Works; Wettrick, Anderson & Wettrick for 
Transportation Bureau of the New Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

This proceeding involves the propriety of proposed in- 
creased rates on certain iron and steel articles from north 
Pacific coast terminals to Spokane, Wash., and other 
points in the same general territory, published in sched- 
ules filed to become effective on July 15 and 17, 1915. Upon 
protests by interested shippers these schedules were sus- 
pended until May 12, 1916, pending investigation. Rates are 
stated in dollars and cents per 100 pounds. 

Prior to April 25, 1913, the rate on structural iron and 
steel, the principal articles involved, from north Pacific 
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coast terminals to Spokane and points taking the same 
rates was 50 cents, which is the fifth-class rate; and struc- 
tural iron. and steel is rated fifth class in the Western- 
Classification. Fabrication in transit was then provided 
for at Missouri River points on shipments from certain 
eastern defined territories to points east of the Idaho and 
Washington state line, but was not allowed on shipments 
destined to points west of that line. On April, 1913, fabrica- 
tion in transit was extended by certain of the northern lines 
to shipments from Pittsburgh, Pa., and other points in east- 
ern territory in groups A and B destined to points west of 
the line mentioned, including Spokane and Spokane terri- 
tory. At that time the rate to the north Pacific coast on 
these articles, fabricated or unfabricated, was 80 cents, and 
the rate to Spokane was $1.08. Iron and steel articles were 
then being shipped to the coast, fabricated at coast points, 
and reshipped to Spokane. In order to permit the coast 
fabricators to continue to compete at Spokane with east- 
ern fabricators a commodity rate of 30 cents was estab- 
lished on structural iron and steel from the coast to Spo- 
kane. The total transportation charge on structural iron 
and steel from Pennsylvania to the coast, when fabricated 
and reshipped to Spokane, was therefore the sum of 80 
cents and 30 cents, or $1.10. If the fabrication occurred 
at Missouri River points the total charge was the sum oi 
$1.08, the rate to Spokane, and 1.5 cents for fabrication, 
or $1.095. At that time, and during a period of 15 or 16 
months after the 30-cent rate was established, the great 
bulk of the structural iron and steel from eastern territory 
to the Pacific coast moved all rail. With the opening of 
the Panama Canal in August, 1914, rates on these articles 
via water from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast were very 
greatly reduced, and fabricators on the Pacific coast made 
heavy shipments from the Atlantic seaboard by water. 
Some of-these articles, after fabrication, were reshipped 
to Spokane on the 30-cent rate. Confronted apparently 
with a serious shrinkage in business to the Pacific coast 
by reason of the competition of boat lines operating 
through the Panama Canal, the transcontinental rail car- 
riers sought and obtained authority from this Commis- 
sion to reduce their rates on many commodities from east- 
ern defined territories to Pacific coast and intermediate 
points. 

In Commodity Rates to Pacific Coast Terminals, 32 
I. C. C. 611 (The Traffic World, Feb. 13 and 20, 1915, 
pp. 306, 352), and 34 I. C. C. 13 (The Traffic World, May 22, 
1915, p. 1134), we authorized the carriers to establish a rate 
of 55 cents on many iron and steel articles, including 
structural iron and steel, from Alabama points in group 
C and from groups D, E and F to Pacific coast terminals. 
It was provided in the report and order in that case that 
the rates on such articles to intermediate points must not 
exceed 75 cents, 90 cents, $1 and $1.10 from the Missouri 
River, Chicago, Pittsburgh and the Atlantic seaboard, re- 
spectively. It was also provided that in any instance in 
which the commodity rate to the Pacific coast plus 75 per 
cent of the local rate from the terminal eastward to 
destination amounted to less than the maximum above 
named, the lower rate should control. For example, the 
rate on structural iron and steel from Chicago to the coast 
has been 55 cents since July 15, 1915, and the rate from 
the coast to Spokane is 30 cents. The 55-cent rate to the 
coast plus 75 per cent of the 30-cent rate is 77.5 cents. 
This is the authorized rate to Spokane. The rate at pres: 
ent applied, however, is 85 cents. This creates a discriml- 
nation against Spokane which is undue and in violation 
of the order of the Commission. Shipments of structural 
iron move from the Pittsburgh district to New York on 
a rate of 16.9 cents. During the last half of the year 1914 
and for a portion of the year 1915 the rate via water from 
New York to north Pacific coast points varied from 25 to 
30 cents. The total transportation charge, therefore, from 
Pittsburgh to New York, thence to north Pacific coast via 
water, and thence to Spokane was from 71.9 to 76.9 cents, 
as compared with the rate of $1.08 which then applied, or 
with the rate of 85 cents which now applies, on direct 
rail shipments. For the purpose, as the respondents assert, 
of protecting their revenues through an endeavor to hold a 


“larger percentage of the traffic to the all-rail routes to 


Spokane, and of establishing a more defensible relation be- 
tween the rates on analogous iron articles, they are seek- 
ing in the schedules here under suspension to increase the 
rates from the coast to Spokane on structural iron and 
steel from 30 to 40 cents. Seventy-five per cent of the pro- 
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posed rate of 40 cents on these commodities, used in con- 
nection with the 55-cent rate from Chicago, would make 
the direct rate to Spokane 85 cents. <A 40-cent rate, used 
in connection with the rail-and-water rate from Pittsburgn 
to the Pacific coast as it stood in 1914 and the early part 
of 1915, would make the rate to Spokane by this route 
from 81.9 to 86.9 cents. Since February, 1915, however, 
the water rates have been materially increased until at the 
time of the hearing in this case a rate of 40 cents more 
nearly represented the water rate from New York to the 
Pacific coast than did the former 30-cent rate. 

Under the present situation, with the Panama Canai 
temporarily unavailable and the enormous demand for 
ships in the European trade, it seems unlikely that in the 
near future any great amount of this traffic will move by 
water from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast at 
any rate less than 40 cents. Therefore, one of the grounds 
relied on by the carriers for the increase in this rate, 
namely, the protection of their revenues by such an adjust- 
ment of rates as would induce the direct movement of this 
traffic to Spokane, does not now exist. 

The direct rate of 77.5 cents, Chicago to Spokane, author- 
ized by the Commission, plus the fabricating charge of 
1.5 cents, will produce a rate of 79 cents to that point. 
There is no present likelihood, so far as this record shows, 
of the establishment of any aggregate of rail-water-and- 
rail rates from iron-producing territory to Spokane that 
will divert any very substantial amount of traffic from the 
direct rail lines. 

The second ground advanced by the carriers for the pro- 
posed increased rate is- the fact that on certain iron 
articles which are also rated as fifth class in Western 
Classification there are no commodity rates from the coast 
to Spokane and the fifth-class rate of 50 cents applies. On 
other articles there is in effect a commodity rate of 40 
cents, while on structural iron and steel the commodity 
rate is 30 cents. It was said that a rate of 40 cents on 
structural iron and steel would be in the direction of an 
equalization of rates on these analogous commodities. The 
record d0es not disclose the volume of structural iron and 
steel as compared with the volume of other iron articles 
which move under the 40-cent or the 50-cent rate. The 
fact that there is a commodity rate on the articles in ques- 
tion lower than the rates on other iron articles rated fifth 
class is not of itself convincing that the rate in question 
is unduly low and should be increased. The 30-cent com- 
modity rate is 60 per cent of the class rate, which would 
apply in the absence of a commodity rate. The maximun 
commodity rate on structural iron from the Missouri River 
to intermountain points authorized by this Commission in 
Commodity Rates to Pacific Coast Terminals, supra, is 
56.4 per cent of the class rate. The maximum rate from 
Chicago is 61.2 per cent of the class rate; from Pittsburgh 
it is 63.7 per cent; and from New York, 65.9 per cent. 
The 30-cent commodity rate bears approximately the same 
proportion to the class rate to Spokane as the commodity 
rates from Missouri River, Chicago, Pittsburgh and New 
York to intermountain points bear to the class rates ap- 
plicable to the same points. 

It was urged by protestants representing fabricators at 
coast points that the increase in this rate would very 
greatly impair their ability to distribute their products in 
Spokane and surrounding territory and result in serious 
curtailment of their business. It was urged by protestants 
representing Spokane that the increased rate would have 
the effect of widening the authorized disparity between the 
rates to Spokane and to the coast by 7.5 cents, and of 
creating thereby an undue discrimination against Spokane. 
Upon the whole record we are of the opinion and find that: 
the carriers have not justified the proposed increased 
rates. The schedules under suspension must be canceled, 
and it will be so ordered. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


Reparation has been awarded and fourth section relief 
denied in Case No. 7847, Opinion No. 3526, 38 I. C. C., 
549-50, Darragh Co. vs. the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
et al., and a part of Fourth Section Application No. 176, 
on account of rates on oats from Milburn, Okla., and corn 
chops from Council Bluffs, Ia., to Aubrey, Ark., milled in 
transit at Little Rock. They were found to be unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceeded the rates contem- 
poraneously applicable to Helena, Ark. 
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STORAGE BATTERY RATING 


An order of dismissal has been entered in case No. 
7586, Op. No. 3531, 38 I. C. C. 571-2, Hudson Motor Car Co. 
vs, Pennsylvania R. R. et al. The Commission was unable 
to find that third-class rating on storage batteries in car- 
loads from Philadelphia to Detroit is either unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory. 


NO MISROUTING OF LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint in case 
No. 8087, Op. No. 3534, 38 I. C. C. 579-80, E. C. Bradley Lum- 
ber Co. vs. New Orleans, Great Northern et al. The Com- 
mission held that there had been no misrouting of a car- 
load of lumber shipped from Smith, La., to Cobourg, Ont. 


RATES ON IRON AND STEEL LOCKS 


CASE NO. 7787 (38 I. C. C., 542-544) 
UNITED STATES STEEL LOCK CO. VS. CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RY. CO. ET AL. 


Submitted July 18, 1915. Opinion No. 3524. 

Second-class rate applied by defendants to the transportation 
of iron door locks with bronze trimmings and third-class 
rate applied to iron door locks, from Lyons, Iowa, to St. 
Louis, Mo., found to be unreasonable. . Rates not in excess 
of fourth class, subject to Illinois classification, for the 
transportation from Lyons, Iowa, to St. Louis, Mo., or iron 
or steel locks with or without brass or bronze trimmings in 
straight or mixed carloads prescribed for the future. 
Reparation awarded. 





F. W. Knoche for complainant; R. C. Fyfe for defendants. 


By the COMMISSION: 

Complainant, a corporation, was engaged in the manu- 
facture of door locks, with its principal place of business at 
Clinton, Iowa. By complaint, filed Feb. 26, 1915, it alleges 
that the second-class rate prescribed by Illinois classifica- 
tion and applied by defendants to the transportation of two 
carload shipments of locks from Lyons, Iowa, to St. Louis, 
Mo., in January and July, 1914, was unjust and unreason- 
able. Reparation is asked and the establishment of a car- 
load rating of fourth class. 

The shipments comprised 376 cases of iron door locks, 
3 bundles of iron rods, and 59 cases of iron locks with 
bronze trimmings, aggregating 63,053 pounds. Charges 
were collected in the sum of $218.79, at the second-class 
rate of 34.7 cents per 100 pounds, An additional carload 
shipment moved April 3, 1915, was proved at the hearing 
without objection, that'consisted of 152 cases of iron locks, 
weighing 21,640 pounds, and 49 cases of iron locks with 
bronze trimmings, weighing 7,476 pounds, on which charges 
were collected in the sum of $90.20 at the second-class 
rate of 37 cents per 100 pounds on the locks with bronze 
trimmings and at the third-class rate of 28.9 cents per 100 
pounds on the iron locks. 

It is stated of record that all the shipments moved over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and the 
Wabash Railroad. When the first two moved the second- 
class rate from Lyons to St. Louis over the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and the Wabash was 35.2 cents per 
100 pounds. The rate charged, therefore, did not apply 
over the route traversed, but was the rate between the 
points in question over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
in connection with either the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad, the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railway, or the 
Illinois Central Railroad. The rates charged on the last 
shipment were the second and third class rates in effect by 
way of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Wabash. 

Shipments from Lyons to.St. Louis are subject to IIli- 
nois classification, which provides no carload rating for 
door locks. Locks, iron or steel, in packages, are classi- 
fied third class; locks not otherwise specified, in packages, 
second class. The fourth-class rate over the route of 
movement was 22 cents when the first two shipments 
moved, and 23.1 cents when the last shipment moved. The 
minimum weight prescribed by Illinois classification for 
articles classified fourth ‘class is 24,000 pounds. Official 


classification rates iron or steel locks and locks not other- 
wise specified, which would include bronze-trimmed locks, 
fourth class, subject to a minimum of 30,000 pounds. Com- 
plainant ships from four to eight carloads annually and 
contends that carload ratings lower than the ratings 
applicable on less-than-carload shipments should be estab- 
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lished; also that iron locks and door locks with brass or 
bronze trimmings should be rated the same, although the 
trimmed locks are somewhat more valuable. 

Defendants admit that the iron locks in the first two 

shipments have been overcharged to the extent of the 
difference between the charges assessed at the second-class 
rate and the charges that would have accrued at the third- 
class rate. The chairman of the Western Classification 
Committee testified that his committee had before it a 
recommendation of the Committee on Uniform Classifica- 
tion for a fourth-class rating on iron and steel locks in car- 
loads, but added that it was not proposed to include in the 
lower rating, either in straight or mixed carloads, bronze 
and brass trimmed locks, which move in smaller volume, 
and are of higher value and involve greater transportation 
risk. 
In Atkinson-Williams Hardware Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., Docket No. 5007, unreported, we held that the second- 
class rating provided by Western Classification for door 
and window locks, door knobs, transom and window lifts, 
in straight and mixed carloads, was unreasonable from cer- 
tain eastern points to Fort Smith, Ark. A fourth-class car- 
load rating was prescribed for the future. The record be- 
fore us discloses that no brass or bronze material was in- 
volved in the shipments referred to in that case, but we 
are not persuaded that iron or steel locks and iron or steel 
locks with brass or bronze trimmings should be rated differ- 
ently. The difference in values is said not to be very great, 
and the higher class locks, so far as the shipments involved 
show, constitute only a small proportion -of the entire 
carload movement. 

We find that the rates assailed were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the fourth-class rate in effect 
when the shipments moved which we find reasonable; that 
complainant made the shipments involved as described and 
paid and bore charges thereon at the rates herein found to 
have been unreasonable; that it has been damaged to the 
extent that the charges paid exceeded the charges that would 
have accrued at the rates herein found reasonable, and that 
it is entitled to reparation in the sum of $80.07, with in- 
terest from July 3, 1914, and in the additional sum of 
$22.94, with interest from April 5, 1915. We further find 
that for the future defendants should establish and apply 
to the transportation of iron and steel locks and iron and 
steel locks with brass or bronze trimmings in straight or 
mixed carloads from Lyons to St. Louis, rates not in excess 
of the fourth-class rate subject to Illinois classification con- 
temporaneously maintained. Nothing appears of record to 
warrant an increase in the minimum generally applicable 
on articles rated fourth class under Illinois classification 
and in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 24,000 
pounds must be deemed reasonable. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


REPARATION ON ROSIN 


The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 7799, 
Opinion No. 3520, 38 I. C. C. 535-6, A. H. Slocomb, Jr., 
against the Carolina R. R. et al. on account of a carload of 
rosin misrouted from Snow Hill, N. C., to New York. 





COTTON PIECE GOODS 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 
7859, Opinion No. 3521, 38 I. C. C. 537-8, Star Clothing 
Manufacturing Co. vs. M. K. & T., holding that the L. C. L. 
rate on cotton piece goods originating at Clifton Heights, 
Pa., from St. Louis to Jefferson City, Mo., had not been 
shown to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


RATE ON DRIED APPLES 


The complaint in Case No. 7944, Opinion No. 3528, 38 
I. C. C. 565-7, J. W. Teasdale & Co. vs. Va. & S. W. et al., 
has been dismissed, the Commission holding that the rate 
on dried applies, C. L. from Rogersville, Tenn., to Bristol, 
reconsigned to Chicago, has not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable. 





SECOND-HAND ARTICLES 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 7947, 
Opinion No. 3532, 38 I. C. C. 573-5, Austin Q. Millar, trustee, 
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against the Eastern Kentucky et al., holding that charges 
on two carloads of miscallaneous second-hand articles billed 
as “contractors’ outfit” shipped from Willard, Ky., to Mur- 
physboro, Ark., were , neither unreasonable nor unjustly 
discriminatory. 


CHARGES ON COAL 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 
7853, Opinion No. 3533, 38 I. C. C. 576-8,-Oklahoma Fuel Co. 
vs. Ft. Smith, Poteau & Western et al., holding that charges 
on a carload of coal from Witteville, Okla., to Gould, Okla., 
reconsigned to Wellington, Tex., and returned to Gould, 
were not unreasonable. 


REPARATION ON COAL 


Reparation has been awarded in Case No. 8172, Opinion 
No. 3535, 38 I. C. C. 581-2, Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. C. & N. 
W. et al., on a holding that the through rate on a carload of 
lump soft coal from Hudson, Wyo., to Steinauer, Neb., was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the rate for 
the haul from Omaha, Neb., to Steinauer, exceeded the rate 
subsequently established and now in effect. 


CHARGES ON POTATOES 


Reparation has been awarded in Case No. 7879, Opinion 
No. 3536, 38 I. C. C. 583-4, Asa Wilcox against the Erie et al., 
on account of unreasonable through charges on seed po- 
tatoes, from Seeley Creek, N. Y., to Lemon City, Fla. 


RATE ON COAL 


The Commission has awarded reparation in Case No. 
8018, Opinion No. 3527, 38 I. C. C. 585-6, Oklahoma Fuel Co. 
vs. M. K. & T. of Tex. et al., and denied relief under a 
portion of Fourth Section Application No. 461. The Com- 
mission decided that the rate on coal from Witteville, Okla., 
to Burkburnett, Tex., was unreasonable, because in excess 
of the intermediates. 


RECONSIGNMENT OF GRAIN 


CASE NO. 7608 (38 I. C. C., 551-565) 
COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA VS. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 
ROAD CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Oct. 14, 1915. Opinion No. 3527. 

1. Charge of $2 per car for service in connection with the re- 
consignment of carload shipments of grain, grain products, 
hay and straw, stopped in transit at ‘‘hold’’ points and 
subsequently forwarded to destination, found to have been 
justified; but the same charge for service in connection with 
the diversion of similar shipments en route to ‘‘hold’’ points 
is found not to have been justified. Maximum charge of $1 
per car for the latter service prescribed. 

2. Tariff provision purporting to give carrier option of forward- 
ing cars to destination after accrual of $5 demurrage 
charges disapproved. 





R. D. Jenks and W. A. Glasgow, Jr., for complainant; W. L. 
Kinter, Douglas Swift and S. C. Pratt for defendants; C. J. 


Austin for New York Produce Exchange. e 
rr. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 


By tariffs effective on or about Dec. 1, 1914, the principal 
eastern trunk line railroads imposed a charge of $2 per 
car for their service in connection with the diversion in 
transit, or the stopping at certain points, known as “hold” 
points, and the subsequent forwarding of interstate car- 
load shipments of flour; grain, feed, hay, straw and -some 
other commodities. The complaint particularly concerns 
shipments of the commodities named. The shipments 
move from Central Freight Association territory and 
points farther west, and are finally delivered at points 
in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, New 
England, and to some extent in the South. This service 
is designated by different carriers as “diversion” or “re- 
consignment.” The freight is usually “slip billed’ from 
its point of origin in the West to some point east of the 
hold point, with instructions to hold at some designated 
hold point. The waybills are sent to the agent at the 
hold point. The use of a nominal destination is explained 
as a convenient method of facilitating divisions of revenue 
among the participating lines. The Pennsylvania lines, 
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however, require the cars to be billed directly to the hold 
points. In some cases the shipper is able to determine 
the final destination of a car in transit before it arrives 
at the hold point and is able to have it diverted before 
it reaches that point. This is known as diversion. [f 
the shipper cannot thus divert the car it is stopped at the 
hold point and switched with other cars similarly stopped 
to tracks provided for that purpose. When disposition 
order is received the car is segregated from others on the 
hold tracks, rebilled, and forwarded to destination. This 
is known as reconsignment. 

These services originated about the year 1887, when 
certain shippers at Philadelphia, members of the organ- 
ization now bringing complaint, requested carriers serving 
that city to provide for the holding of cars of flour and 
feed en route from the West, at some point or points in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, in cases where the final des- 
tination had not been determined. The demand for the 
service grew out of the difficulties involved in dealing in 
carload shipments of commodities subject to sudden fluctu- 
ation in. demand and price, but secured from distant 
sources of supply. The purpose of the proposed arrange- 
ment, was, therefore, to enable the Philadelphia distributor 
to serve his eastern customers more promptly, regularly 
and economically than would be possible in ordering ship- 
ments direct from origin to final destination. Under cer- 
tain circumstances former practices involved unnecessary 
transportation. For example, grain, hay, feed and flour 
from western points were hauled to Philadelphia and some- 
times reshipped back at local rates to points as far west 
as Harrisburg. In such cases the transportation service 
and cost to consumer were both greater than they would 
have been had it been possible to ship to the consumer 
direct or had the shipments been stopped and held at 
some point west of Harrisburg until purchasers were 
found. In other cases, although no saving in transporta- 
tion service or charges could be effected, the stopping and 
subsequent forwarding of cars to points where needed was 
of great advantage in securing the prompt filling of orders, 
thus obviating the necessity of carrying larger stocks in 
order to meet sudden demands or to provide against the 
irregularity of deliveries incident to long hauls. The 
service enables the eastern dealer to order shipments from 
western points without previously determining their ulti- 
mate destination, and to find his customers and order 
cars forwarded to them wherever needed, without the neces- 
sity of taking the freight into storage and reshipping from 
storage points. The service is thus of special value to 
the small dealers who have inadequate storage facilities. 


The benefits of the new service were at first restricted 
to members of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchanze. 
No additional charge was made by the carriers nor was 
any provision then made for the service in tariffs. This 
condition continued until the passage of the Hepburn 
amendment in 1906 which compelled the publication vf 
tariffs covering all services rendered by the carriers. As 
published in 1906, the tariff imposed no charge for re- 
consignments from hold points if made within 48 hours 
after the arrival of cars. According to the testimony, this 
legislation drew attention of the carriers more critically 
to the service and an effort was made to impose a charge 
thereon. In 1907 tariffs were accordingly filed by the 
trunk lines, assessing a charge of $2 per car for recon- 
signing all cars from hold points. After a few months 
these tariffs were superseded by others providing that the 
charge would not be made if the reconsigning order were 
received within 24 hours prior to the arrival of the car. 
In 1910 the rule was further relaxed by permitting re- 
consignment without charge when orders were received 
within 24 hours after the arrival of the car. By amend- 
ment of the tariff in 1912, Sundays and legal holidays 
were excluded from the 24-hour period, and in 1913 it was 
further provided that the free period should be counted 
from the first 7 a. m. after the arrival of the car at the 
hold point. These tariffs were in turn superseded by the 
tariffs now under attack. The changes here detailed re- 
late to the tariffs of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, but the testimony shows that all of the interested 
lines had a substantially similar experience. The New 
York Central, however, did not establish the reconsigning 
service from hold points until 1908. 

The successive enlargements of the service since 1907 
are said to be due to similar measures taken by com- 
peting Central Freight Association roads. The number 
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of hold points had also been increased from time to time 
and the service extended to a constantly increasing num- 
ber of shippers. During the year 1914 about 15,500 cars 
were handled under this arrangement at Lyons, N. Y., 
alone. At present the principal hold points are Altoona 
and Renovo, Pa., on the Pennsylvania; Sayre, Pa., on the 
Lehigh Valley; Evitts Creek, Md., on the Baltimore & 
Ohio; Lyons, N. Y., on the New York Central; Elmira 
and Binghamton, N. Y., and Port Morris, N. J., on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Jenkintown, Pa.,; on 
the Philadelphia & Reading, and Oneonta, N. Y., on the 
9 & Hudson. There are other hold points less 
used. 

The defendants described the services in considerable 
detail. On the Pennsylvania lines, for example, upon 
receipt of waybills covering cars en route, the agent at 
the hold point makes reports of such waybills to the 
general freight agent. If no reconsigning order is re- 
ceived by the agent before the arrival of cars, he reports 
such arrivals to his general freight agent and a copy of 
this report is sent to the carrier’s freight solicitor at 
Philadelphia, who communicates with the shipping dealer. 
In addition, all cars arriving between 11 p. m. on one day 
and 3 p. m. the next day are reported daily by telephone 
or telegraph to the freight solicitor. A report of cars 
reconsigned is made to the general freight agent and to 
the superintendent of freight transportation. The agent 
is required to keep records of instructions received by 
telephone and a special demurrage record of cars vre- 
ceived for reconsignment. Special bills are made for 
demurrage and reconsigning charges assessed at hold 
points. Arrangements must be made for the collection 
of such charges at station where deliveries are finally 
made. None of these services are required in the case 
of cars moving direct from origin to final destination. 


Defendants testified that these services cause delays 
to equipment. A witness for the Pennsylvania lines stated 
that at Renovo during the month of October, 1914, out 
of a total of 469 cars reconsigned, 232 were subject to no 
delay, and the remaining 237 were delayed a total of 918 
days, an average of about 3.4 days per car. At Altoona 
during November, 1914, of 770 cars reconsigned, 495 were 
subject to no delay, and the remaining 275 were delayed 
908 days and 16 hours, an average of 3 days and 7 hours 
per car. For the month of March, 1914, the average -le- 
tention of all cars diverted or reconsigned at points on 
the Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburgh and Buffalo 
was 2.1 days. Conditions on other roads are similar. No 
demurrage charge is assessed for the first day after arrival 
of cars at hold points. This allowance is in addition 
to the 48 hours allowed for the release of cars at ultimate 
destination. 

The operation of the new rule has had a marked effect 
in reducing the number of cars reconsigned at hold points. 
During the month of May, 1914, 859 cars- were diverted or 
reconsigned at Altoona, as against 111 during May, 1915. 
However, the general business had decreased about i0 
per cent. For the first five months of 1915, 1,793 recon- 
signments and diversions were performed at that point, 
as against 5,280 during the first five months of 1914. 
Complete statistics are not available. This reduction is 
not due to decreased movement of the commodities, but 
largely to the substitution of direct shipping. As indica- 
tive of the present practice, a dealer testified that when 
he received advice of the new rule he had 50 to 100 cars 
of grain in transit from western points, ordered to Altoona 
for reconsignment. He at once wired the shippers at 
points of origin to have the cars sent direct to ultimate 
destination, and has not since ordered any cars to hold 
points. Consumers are also ordering direct shipments 
without dealing through brokers. Complainants’ witnesses 
testified that the gross profit on grain, flour and feed 
ranges from $5 to $10 per carload, and that the reconsign- 
ing charge of $2 takes such a large share of this profit as 
to be practically prohibitive. The charge cannot ordi- 
narily be passed on to the consumer, who, rather than 
assume it, would in most cases prefer to order direct. 
No’ consumer testified at the hearing, but dealers ex- 
pressed the opinion that the charge of $2 would have the 
effect of reducing the use of western products, thus en- 
tailing loss of tonnage to the carriers. The efforts of the 


uistributors in extending their business, they claim, have 
been largely. instrumental in developing the use of these 
products by eastern consumers. 
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The Commission has repeatedly declared that the serv- 
ice of reconsignment or diversion is beneficial and is not 
only proper but may be required of the carriers. The func- 
tion of reconsignment as a transportation service was thus 
stated in Detroit Traffic Assn. vs. L. S. & M.S. Ry. Co., 
I. C. C. 257, 259 (The Traffic World, July 8, 1911, p. 90): 

The primary economic advantage of reconsignment is found 
in the increase in the fluidity and regularity of the movement 
of commodities; there is an important elimination of economic 
waste in the reduction of the handling of goods between the 
producer and the consumer, celerity of movement is increased, 
the direction of comodities to the point of most active demand 
is facilitated. In other words, reconsignment increases the effi- 
ciency of transportation facilities in performing their most 
important function of bringing together supply and demand. 
The shipper of perishable products is enabled to divert his 
shipment from a market already overstocked, thus often con- 
verting a prospective loss into a gain; he is enabled to take 
advantage of his latest possible information as to market. con- 
ditions. ‘Similar advantages are seen in the movement of lum- 
ber and grain and other commodities of universal necessity. 


In the same opinion we said further, 262: 


The reconsignment privilege involves extra labor in handling 
and in clerical work on the part of the carrier, and it is an 
established principle that the carrier is entitled to repayment 
of the cost of the service, together with a reasonable profit on 
that cost. 

Similar declarations as to the benefit of the service and 
the carrier’s right to compensation therefor have been 
made in Beekman Lumber Co. vs. K. C. S. Ry. Co., 17 
I. C. C. 86 (The Traffic World, July 17, 1909, p. 121; The 
Detroit Reconsigning Case, 25 I. C. C. 392 (The Traffic 
World, Dec. 28, 1912, p. 1081); Central Commercial Co. vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C. 114 (The Traffic World, June 
14, 1913, p. 1254); Charles Becker vs. P. M. R. R. Co., 28 
I. C. C. 645; and Doran & Co. vs. N., C. & St. L. Ry., 33 
I. C. C. 523 (The Traffic World, April 24, 1915, p. 879). In 
the latter case we said, 528: 


In no case has the Commission condemned reconsignment as 
a service. The abuse and not the reasonable use of the prac- 
tice has been the subject of criticism. If granted, subject to 
such restrictions as may be necessary to prevent the abuses to 
which the practice is susceptible and conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of a reasonable charge for the additional labor cost and 
liability which the service imposes upon the carriers, there ap- 
pear to be no substantial reasons for apprehension that the 
modification of the present rules of these defendants to the 
extent of permitting reconsignment on basis of the through rate 
will be attended with injurious results. 


Complainant contends: (1) That the imposition of the 
reconsigning charge is in effect an increase of the trans- 
portation charge which, under the law, must be justified 
by the carriers, and that such justification requires the 
consideration of the reasonableness of the charge for the 
entire service, including the line haul. (2) If it be held 
that the charge for the reconsigning service may be sepa- 
rately considered, the carriers have not shown that the 
charge of $2 is a reasonable one, either for the reconsign- 
ing of cars from the hold points or for their diversion 
where orders are received before the cars reach the hold 
point. 

In support of the first contention, it is claimed that the 
service here in question has long been provided by the car- 
riers under the through rate and must be presumed to be 
covered thereby. Complainant cites the Commission’s deci- 
sion in Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. C. 609 (The Traffic 
World, July 17, 1915, p. 126), in which we said: 

We have never intended to suggest that an additional charge 


would be proper for services which, by long-continued general 
custom and usage, have been treated as covered by the line- 


haul rate; 


also our holding in Lighterage and Storage Regulations at 
New York, 35 I. C. C. 47 (The Traffic World, July 31, 1915, 
p. 247), in which we held: 


Where a terminal service has heretofore been treated by the 
carriers as a part of the transportation service covered by the 
freight rate and regularly performed by them they may not 
now segregate that service and assign to it a separate charge 
without taking into consideration, in order to justify such 
charge, the entire through service of which it forms a part and 
the compensation heretofore received for such through service; 


and an expression in our decision in Rates in Chicago 
Switching District, 34 I. C. C. 234 (The Traffic World, June 
19, 1915, p. 1342): 


For each rate a carrier offers and obligates itself to perform 
a certain amount of service. If the service so offered and for 
a long time performed in consideration of that rate includes 
taking the property transported from a given point and deliver- 
ing it at a given point the delivery at that point is in fio sense 
a “free service.’’ The carrier may increase the rate or it may 
curtail the service performed for that rate, but if such action 
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is challenged it must bear the burden of showing that the new 
— or service is reasonable and free from unjust discrimina- 
tion. 

All of these findings, either expressly or by direct im- 
plication, concern terminal services incident to the fulfill- 
ment of the carrier’s legal obligation in receiving or deliv- 
ering freight. The service we are now considering origi- 
nated at a time when the carriers made a practice of 
granting special privileges to favored shippers, in various 
forms, and the testimony shows that in this case the spe- 
cial service given was a privilege confined to a few bene- 
ficiaries. It had nothing to do with the legal obligation of 
common carriers to receive, convey and deliver treight, 
and there is no evidence that the service was presumed to 
be compensated in the rates. On the contrary the evidence 
negatives such a presumption. It was recognized as a 
service that required special tariff provision. A charge 
was for a time imposed, but competition caused its with- 
drawal. While we have held that the service of reconsign- 
ment is one that may be required of carriers, we have uni- 
formly held that carriers may properly impose a charge 
therefor, in addition to the through rate, sufficient to cover 
the cost and a reasonable profit. We do not think that the 
past practices of the carriers in connection with this serv- 
ice should now estop them from imposing a charge there- 
for, nor should the imposition of such charge obligate them 
to justify the through rates covering the receipt, convey- 
ance and delivery of the freight. It is clear that without 
such charge two shipments of the same commodity, origi- 
nating at the same point, traveling over the same rails, 
and delivered at the same platform, are given service ma- 
terially different in gmount and cost and of substantially 
different value to the respective shippers. This extra serv- 
ice justifies an extra charge. 

We now come to a consideration of the reasonableness 
of that charge. Although the defendants did not submit 
testimony showing the cost of these services, they were 
unanimous in expressing the opinion that it is in excess of 
$2 per car. They state that the services in connection 
with the diversion and reconsignment of cars are so in- 
termingled with other services rendered by the same 
facilities and the same employes that a segregation of the 
particular costs here involved is impracticable. They 
therefore rest their conclusion upon comparisons with 
analogous services and the charges therefor. The general 
freight agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
testified that the average switching charge on that road is 
more than $4, and expressed the opinion that the recon- 
signing service is fairly comparable with the milling-in- 
transit service, for which the minimum charge is $3 per 
car. Where the cars reach the hold points and are 
switched to and from the hold tracks, the carriers estimate 
that the switching: costs alone exceed $2 per car. If there 
are many cars on track, the switching service necessary 
in segregating particular cars for forwarding is of course 
considerable, but varies greatly. Where diversion orders 
are received in time to obviate switching to hold tracks, 
much of the clerical and accounting expense is neverthe- 
less incurred, and, in defendants’ opinion, justifies the 
charge. 


Complainant insists that the evidence of the cost of the 
service is insufficient to serve as the basis for a finding in 
this respect. The record suggests that the carriers have 
not used the effort to ascertain the cost of this service that 
would be justified by the importance and value of this in- 
formation. The time has arrived when carriers cannot 
afford to treat with indifference the cost of the services 
which they perform. Nevertheless, we recognize the fact 
that time will be required to deal with the problems in- 
volved, and for the present we must proceed with the best 
evidence available. We have little difficulty in concluding 
that the charge of $2 per car for reconsignment requiring 
switching to and from hold tracks is not excessive. The 
evidence ,does not disclose whether or not a scheme of 
graduated charges, based in part upon the number and 
extent of the switching movements required, would be 
practicable, but there can be no doubt of its justice. 

When ¢ars ordered to hold points are diverted before 
reaching such points, the service and expense, as a rule, 
are materially less. The largest items of expense in the 
reconsignment service appear to be those caused by switch- 
ing and the detention of equipment. Both of these items 


are either absent or are usually much less in the expense 
of diversion. It is not unusual for carriers to observe this 
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distinction in their tariffs. Detroit Traffic Asso. vs. L. S. 
& M.S. Ry. Co., supra. The defendant Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., during the period from May 1, 1909, to June 15, 
1910, charged $2 per car for reconsigning from hold points, 
but imposed no charge for diverting cars en route. How- 
ever, we are of the opinion and so find that the defendants 
may properly make a maximum charge of $1 per car, in 
addition to the through rate, for the diversion of cars as 
to which diversion orders are received before their arrival 
at hold points. The charge of $2 per car for such service 
has not been justified. 

The defendants direct attention to the fact that their 
tariffs provide for diversion and reconsignment at points 
other than hold points, and that the charge for diversion en 
route is $2 per car, and for reconsignment after the car has 
reached its billed destination the charge is $5 per car. 
This general diversion charge became effective Dec. 1, 
1914, but the general reconsignment charge had been in 
effect previously, but neither is in issue in this proceeding. 

Complainant points to the fact that the defenants, while 
imposing a charge for reconsigning shipments of certain 
commodities at hold points, are at the same time continu- 
ing free consignment of other commodities at certain other 
points. Free reconsignment of northbound fruits and vege- 
tables is permitted at Potomac Yards, Va., under a tariff 
issued by the Pennsylvania in behalf of the Washington 
Southern Railway. This is done in recognition of the com- 
petition of southern lines which have similar provisions 
and are not parties to this record. Under certain circum- 
stances lake shipments of grain received by the defendants 
through the port of Buffalo, and shipments of coal and coke, 
are also granted free diversion. There is no commodity 
discrimination shown, and it is unnecessary to pass upon 
the propriety of those practices in this case. 

The complainant calls the attention of the Commission 
to a provision in the tariff of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co., whereby that carrier reserves the option of sending 
ears to original destination without any previous notice to 
consignees after $5 per car demurrage has accrued at 
holding point. The witness for that defendant explained 
that the purpose of this provision was to enable the carrier 
to relieve its facilities in cases where no reconsigning 
order is received. He knew of no instance in which the 
option had been exercised. In its present form the provi- 
sion gives the carrier opportunity to discriminate between 
shippers, and we are of the opinion that it should be with- 
drawn or amended. * 

In view of the general advantages of the reconsignment 
service, including the particular service here in question, 
we should examine with great care any charge or other 
provision that might have a tendency to deprive the public 
of those advantages. We do not believe that the charge 
here found justified will have such an effect. The fact that 
a shipper was able to divert to ultimate destination a large 
number of cars in transit, and the further fact that ship- 
pers are now ordering direct, afford ground for the belief 
that formerly the privilege was used unnecessarily; that 
many shipments billed to hold points might as well have 
been billed direct to destination; and that under the pres- 
ent rule the reconsignment service is still used in cases 
where such use is of substantial benefit. However that 
may be, it is clear that the imposition of a reasonable 
charge has been justified. 

; And order will be entered in conformity with these find- 
ings. 
HARLAN, Commissioner, concurring: 

Reconsignment and diversion are examples of what are 
described in the Industrial Railways Case, 29 I. ©. C., 212 - 
(The Traffic World, Jan. 31, 1914, p. 218), and in the Five 
Per Cent Case, 31 I. C. C., 350 (The Traffic World, Aug. 3, 
1914), as special services for which the carriers should 
make a charge; and, although not so stated in the fore- 
going report of the Commission, the charges for those serv- 
ices here under consideration were established by the de- 
fendant carriers, as the record shows, in conformity with 
the Commission’s suggestions in the latter proceeding. In 
both cases it was held that every service rendered by a 
carrier should be made to contribute reasonably to its earn- 
ings; and in the application of this principle by the 
Commission in this case I fully concur. It is indeed to be 
regretted, in the general public interest, that the con- 
structive course respecfting such matters, pointed out in 
the Five Per Cent Case, has not had more definite support 
by the Commission in other subsequent proceedings, fully 
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heard upon carefully prepared records involving measures 
taken by the carriers to conserve their revenues in the 
manner recommended by the Commission itself in that 
case. 

It is axiomatic, although unfortunately not always the 
actual practice, that a shipper receiving a service should 
pay for it. But it is equally fundamental that the carrier 
performing the service should charge for it. A railroad 
cannot turn a wheel without expense, and the cost of every 
service, generally speaking, should be placed where it be- 
longs, namely, upon the shipper that enjoys its benefits. 
This economic principle, accepted as sound by industry 
in general, must sooner or later be definitely accepted also 
in the industry of transportation, and must be firmly, 
rigidiy and amply enforced by this Commission when deal- 
ing with the many forms of special services which the 
carriers have been offering to a few shippers without 
charge, while spreading the cost, through the rates, over 
the general mass of shippers. A complete and ultimate an- 
anlysis doubtless would show that the cost of reconsign- 
ment and diversion to these defendants has been in excess 
of their charges here under consideration. But, however 
that may be, those services, along with others falling in the 
same class, are of substantial value to the comparatively 
few shippers that require them, and when performed by 
the carriers without charge, in addition to the rate, as 
many such services still are, become transportation con- 
cessions that are equivalent to money rebates; and ship- 
pers in general, although they neither receive nor require 
such services, are nevertheless complled, in the freight 
rates they pay, to contribute to the cost of what is done 
for others. 

Until a reasonable charge, in addition to the freight 
rate, is imposed for every special service, and by this I 
mean services not incident to the usual or ordinary trans- 
portation required by the mass of shippers, the integrity of 
the rate structure of this country will be seriously im- 
paired by the inequalities, discriminations, and other ille- 
galities prohibited by the regulating statute. Such con- 
cessions and irregularities, referred to in both reports in 
the Five Per Cent Case and in other reports as well, are 
often difficult of correction by the carriers without our aid, 
even when they desire to correct them, as some of them 
doubtless do. When a carrier, influenced by traffic con- 
siderations, has once granted a transportation concession 
in the form of free services and the traffic results flowing 
from it are substantial and desirable, the carrier, rather 
than risk the loss of the traffic by imposing a charge, is apt 
to continue the irregularity. On the other hand, shippers 
who have once received such a special advantage in service 
without charge are reluctant to have a charge imposed. 
The case before us is illustrative. Notwithstanding the 
cost to the defendant carriers of reconsignment and diver- 
sion and the value of these services to the complaining 
interests, the latter are here protesting against a charge. 
The service of reconsignment is still being performed 
elsewhere by these carriers without charge, and it 
is well known that many similar services are being fur- 
nished by other carriers without charge. Knowing, as 
we do, that such irregularities continue to exist in the 
rate structure of the country, it has always been my 
thought that the law imposes upon us the duty of actively 
taking steps to correct them. The elimination of such 
free services was referred to in the second report of the 
Five Per Cent Case as a constructive work that ought to be 
earried forward without interruption for the purpose of 
conserving and augmenting the net revenues of the car- 
riers. Although the question of revenues may not now 
be so acute with the carriers as it was some months ago, 
the duty of removing the unlawful preferences that grow 
out of such practices is none the less urgent. And there- 
fore, unless the Commission itself affirmatively and fear- 
lessly enters upon the work outlined by it in the Five 
Per Cent Case the transportation service of this country 
will not be clean and free from such inequities and wrongs. 
To hold merely that a particular rate was intended to in- 
clude a special service of this nature, even if such a find- 
ing were justified by the history of the rate, a conclusion I 
have not been able to concede upon the testimony adduced 
in any of these cases that have been before us, simply 
admits the injustice without correcting it, when it also 
appears that the mass of shippers paying that rate do not 
require or enjoy the benefit of the service. 

With respect to the specific charges now exacted by 
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these defendants for services long performed by them 
for a few shippers without charge, it remains only to be 
said that while reconsignment doubtless may justify a 
higher charge than diversion, nevertheless the $2 charge 
now imposed by the carrier for the latter service is not 
excessive in my judgment; to restrict the charge to $1, as 
here is done by the Commission, does not in my view ade- 
quately measure the cost or the value of the service. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner, concurring: 

Agreeing as I do to the report and decision of the 
Commission in this case, I would find no occasion io 
separately comment thereon except for repeated expres- 
sions in the above and other concurring as well as dis- 
senting papers in criticism of the action of the Commis- 
sion with reference to what was said in its report in the 
rave Per Cent case. These expressions seem to proceed 
upon the idea that the Commission is frequently failing 
to give “definite- support” to an alleged “constructive 
course respecting * * * matters pointed out” in that 
case. It is said that— 


reconsignement and diversion are examples of what are 
described in the Industrial Railways Case * * * and in the 
5 per cent case * * * as special services for which the car- 
riers should make a charge; and, although not so stated in the 
foregoing report of the Commission, the charges for those 
services here under consideration were established by the de- 
fendant carriers * * * in conformity with the Commissicn’s 
suggestions in the latter proceeding. 


There is‘a line of cases in which the Commission, be- 
fore its report in that case, held that carriers were en- 
titled to reasonable compensation for special services in 
addition to the line-haul service of transportation. Among 
these are the following holdings as therein stated: 


Shippers are not entitled as matter of right to mill grain in 
transit and forward the milled product under the through rate 
in force on the grain from the point of origin to the place of 
ultimate destination; on the contrary, milling in transit is a 
special privilege for which extra compensation is usually ex- 
acted by carriers and which is only permitted by them under 
prescribed terms and conditions. (Diamond Mills vs. B. & M. 
R. R. Co., 9 I. C. C., 311, decided November 17, 1902.) 

Stopping a commodity in transit for treatment or reconsign- 
ment is in the nature of a special privilege which the carrier 
may concede, but which the shipper, under the present state 
of the law, cannot demand as a matter of lawful right; but 
carriers may not unjustly discriminate between markets or 
individuals in the granting of such privileges. 

In allowing the privilege of reconsigning hay at East St. 
Louis to southern destinations defendants are entitled to charge 
for such privilege what it actually costs them; * #* *, (St. 
Louis Hay and Grain Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co., 11 I. C. C., 90, 
decided May 15, 1910.* 

Testimony was also introduced by carriers describing the 
special facilities required for handling the ore and the difficul- 
ties occasioned by this traffic. Emphasis was laid on the fact 
that it was eustomary under certain conditions to haul slag 
from the furnaces free of charge when consigned for railroad 
use or waste. It was stated that formerly the slag was hard 
and could be used for ballast, but that in recent years it has 
been turned out by the furnaces in granulated form resembling 
coarse sand, rendering it undesirable as ballast, although it 
can be used for filling. Some furnaces dump their own slag, 
and to some extent it is used commercially. The exact amount 
of free hauling done by the railroads for a given amount of 
ore traffic does not appear from the record. In the oral argu- 
ment the matter of slag was not mentioned. It is an inde- 
pendent service for which a separate and distinct charge should 
be made. (Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 27 
I. C. C., 173, decided May 29, 1913.) 


In each of these cases there was an investigation and 
full hearing as to the reasonableness of the rates involved, 
as required by the statute, without previous suggestions 
of the Commission as to their propriety. The decisions 
in these cited cases more definitely support the action of 
the Commission in the case before us than do the sug- 
gestions in the Five Per Cent case, because they were 
made upon a record of investigation and full hearing upon 
specific issues. The suggestions in the latter case were 
general and not made upon a full investigation and hear- 
ing with reference to the specific matters to which they 
referred. 

It is my view that the only question lawfully before 
the Commission for décision in the Five Per Cent case 
was the reasonableness of the proposed increased rates 
there under suspension. If this view is correct, the vari- 
ous suggestions contained in the report in that case were 
at most in the nature of obiter dicta. In any event I 
submit that the proposition cannot be maintained that 





*In this case it was held by the Supreme Court that the car- 
riers were entitled to a reasonable profit in addition to the cost 
of performing the service, and the case was finally disposed of 
on that basis, 
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tariffs filed in consequence of those suggestions proposing 
new or increased charges or rates for what may be alleged 
to be special or additional services have any different 
standing under the law than like tariffs filed without ref- 
erence to any suggestions contained in the Commission’s 
report in that case. They are all subject to suspension 
and investigation, or, if not suspended, subject to com- 
plaint; and in either case the duty is imposed upon the 
Commission to investigate and determine their reason- 
ableness upon the record made thereon without any tinge 
or degree of prejudgment. 2 


Since the decision in The Five Per Cent Case we have 
been frequently called upon to pass upon the reasonable- 
ness of proposed rates and charges for alleged special serv- 
ices or services in addition to the line transportation in- 
volved, said to be responsive to the suggestions contained 
in our report in that case. In each case, however, we 
have obeyed the command of the statute and have had an 
investigation and full hearing and have disposed of the 
matters involved upon the facts thus developed. We have 
allowed the new or increased charges in some instances 
and denied them in others, endeavoring to act under the 
rule of reasonableness as applied to the facts in each case, 
as by law required. In some cases we have been satisfied 
from the evidence of record that long-established rates for 
the transportation were intended to and did cover ancillary 
services in connection with the main-line haul, such as 
spotting of cars within fixed limits, and that therefore 
such ancillary services covered by the tariffs for the whole 
service were not being performed free, but were compen- 
sated for in the tariff rates for the combined or total serv- 
ice. To allow an added charge for part of the service in 
such a case would be to approve a double charge therefor. 
The suggestions and observations contained in the report 
in The Five Per Cent Case afford no justification for such 
action. 


I submit that the Commission cannot lawfully ignore 
the proposition that, whatever the service or the charge 
proposed therefor, parties complainant or protestant are 
entitled to be heard with respect to the reasonableness 
thereof, which cannot be predetermined, but must be de- 
cided only after investigation and full hearing. If the 
suggestions in the Five Per Cent Case as to what the car- 
riers might or should do in respect to various matters, 
other than as to the definitely proposed increased rates, be 
sought to be justified upon an order of the Commission 
for an investigation instituted by it as to the question 


of the carriers’ need of greater revenue and the means by’ 


which the same might be increased, this, in my view, 
demonstrates the impropriety of such an investigation 
other than in the proceeding in which such specific rates 
are involved; because any conclusion, however tentative 
and even though expressed in the form of suggestions, is 
necessarily in some degree a predetermination of the ques- 
tion which in more concrete form must later be definitely 
dealt with. In such a case it cannot be safely affirmed 
that the final decision as to the reasonableness of any 
rate or charge proposed in response to such general sug- 
gestions has not been prejudiced by preconceived impres- 
sions acquired in the general inquiry which relates only 
to one of the matters pertinent to the ultimate question. 


It also seems proper to direct attention to the second 
or supplemenal report of the Commission in the Industrial 
Railways Case wherein cognizance was taken of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Tap 
Line Case announced subsequently to the issuance of the 
report in The Five Per cent Case. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that in this expression 
of my views I do not question the authority and affirmative 
duty of the Commission to proceed in such marmer as to 
ascertain and uproot any practices of unjust discrimination, 
whether accomplished by free services not authorized by 
statute, excessive allowances or divisions, or otherwise. 

I am, however, unable to understand how we can assume 
to know that “the rate structure of this country” is full of 
the “inequalities, discriminations and other illegalities pro- 
hibited by the regulating statute,” except as they are from 
time to time definitely ascertained by proper inquiry. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that the time will come 
when the members of a tribunal will in no case differ as to 
what is proven by a record or whether a given state of 
facts once established proves a violation of law. . 

Referring to the criticisms directed to the action of the 
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Commission, that “unless the Commission itself affirma- 
tively and fearlessly enters upon the work outlined by it 
in The Five Per Cent Case, the transportation service of 
this country will not be clean and free from such inequities 
und wrongs,’ I venture to suggest that divergence of 
vpinion upon questions either of law or fact does not justify 
the imputation of a lack of fearlessness in the perform- 
ance of duty. To be sure, there is a fear of base quality 
that deters from duty and which, therefore, should find 
no place in our thoughts. The fear of doing wrong is of 
a different quality; it is akin to the fear of God; it should 
constantly be before our eyes; it tends to prevent injustice 
by hasty, ill-considered, or arbitrary action. <A tribunal 
invested with such broad powers as those of this Commis- 
sion; and whose findings of fact upon a record that will 
support them are practically final, involving, as they do, 
so many interests, great and small, individual and public, 
should ever have before it the fear of doing wrong. 

I am requested by Commissioner Clark to state that he 
concurs in these views. 


SETTLEMENT OF SLAG QUESTION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The railroads and the blast furnace people, according 


to reports coming to Washington, are in a fair way of 
settling the slag question without further proceedings 
either before state or federal railroad commissions. They 
have been negotiating, it is said, the railroads being in- 
clined to recede from the position that they have a right 
to impose a charge for carrying slag and other refuse 
from the furnaces to undesignated points for wasting. 

It is believed that if an agreement is reached the Com- 
mission will allow the cancelation of the tariffs which it 
allowed to go into effect, notwithstanding the fight against 
them ‘waged by the furnace men. The’question as to 
whether the railroads have a right to fix, in tariffs, fees 
for services other than those connected with transporta- 
tion is regarded as a close one. Wasting is not a trans- 
portation service, although, according to the record, it 
cannot be performed without the transportation of the 
waste material. The carriers strenuously object to tariffs 
setting forth the destination points, most of which, ac- 
cording to the furnace men, are intrastate, and therefore 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the federal body, even if 
it be assumed that the service is one of transportation and 
therefore subject to regulation by the federal body. 


EXCLUSIVE FEDERAL CONTROL 


The campaign for a simpler system of railway réguia- 
tion which would remove the railroads from the jurisdic- 
tion of state commissions and confine their regulation to 
the federal government exclusively has been begun Ly 
the Philadelphia Joint Committee on the Reasonable Regu- 
lation of Railroads. Thousands of copies of a campaizn 
booklet are being sent to every trade organization in the 
United States, economists, railroad officials and attorneys, 
government officials, shippers and manufacturers and 
others interested. 

Recently the commitiee completed a nine months’ study 
with the conclusion that the present dual regulation Ly 
the federal government and the states is one of the most 
apparent evils of the present situation, and it is impairmg 
the efficiency of the roads and handicapping shippers. 
Accordingly the findings are to be laid before between 709 
and 800 trade and commercial associations for their con- 
sideration and action. 





Case 6797, Standard Roofing Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. 
et al., has been reopened for further hearing upon the 
question of reparation. 
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National Industrial Traffic League 


Close of Meeting Held at Baltimore—Reports of Committees and Action Taken on Them 
—League Advocates Arbitration of Railroad Wage Demands 


(By a Sta Correspondent at Baltimore) 

It is the view of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
which closed its meeting here April 7, that, if the rail- 
roads and their employes in train service cannot compose 
their differences, they should submit them to arbitration. 
The League adopted a resolution framed in the words 
employed by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce an‘4 
Merchants’ Exchange, changed merely to show that it 
was the League and not the Cincinnati organization that 
was making the recommendation. It was offered by J. S. 
Marvin of New York. A pointed discussion took place 
on that subject, resulting from a warning sounded by 
H. G. Wilson of Toledo. 

“I want to call attention to the fact that the railroads 
are claiming that if the demands of the train service men 
are met, their expenses will be increased $100,000,000 a 
year, and that that will mean a five per cent advance in 
rates,” said Mr. Wilson. “I advocate arbitration, but I 
don’t want to have the resolution adopted without dis- 
cussion, because we all stand for the principle of arbitra- 
tion. , 

“My own investigation does not warrant a conviction 
that a grant of the demands of the men, in toto, would 
entail any such expense as that. It shows an addition 
of $50,600,000, based on engine mileage. I believe they are 
accurate, but of course you all know the disagreements that 
arise as to what is the proper basis on which to make 
computations. The railroads, in their literature on the 
subject, speak of the demands as if they included pas- 
senger train service men. They do not. The demands 
apply only to the freight. The railroads treat the demands 
as a claim for a twenty-five per cent advance for the train- 
men. 

“We must bear in mind, if we vote for this resolution, 
that we must be prepared to accept whatever award the 
arbitration committee makes. We must bear in mind 
that, if the arbitration results in an increase in wages, the 
railroads will make a claim for advances in freight rates 
and that we will be met with a declaration that we as- 
sented to the arbitration. 

“Assuming that there will be an increase in wages and 
that it be all the men ask, I figure the railroads will 
be entitled, at the outside, to ask the public for an in- 
crease of 1.65 per cent in freight rates, if it be assumed 
that the public must bear the whole cost.” 

J. M- Belleville said the adoption of the resolution would 
mean no more than that the League prefers arbitration 
to a general strike. He suggested that it would be time 
to meet the claim of the railroads for an advance in rates 
when it is put forward. 

Following are the resolutions: 


Whereas, Certain grave differences are impending between 
the railroads of the United States and their train service em- 
ployes, which, if not adjusted, threatens to result in an inter- 
ruption of railroad transportation; and, 

Whereas, A railroad strike even temporarily interfering with 
transportation throughout the country would be a _ natural 
calamity, entailing a loss upon the public far greater than the 
losses to the parties to the controversy; and, 

Whereas, Arbitrary action on the part of either side without 
the disputed questions being submitted to a careful and impar- 
tial investigation, would be inimical to the public welfare; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the National Industrial 
Traffic League that the parties to the controversy should settle 
their differences without recourse to measures that would 


impair the public service, and in the event an agreement is not 
reached through direct negotiations both parties to the con- 
troversy should, in the interests of the public, submit their 
differences to a board of arbitration. 


Another bit of business dispatched by the League in 
the closing hours of the convention was the reference 
to the executive committee of a motion to have the League 
get into closer touch with the National Chamber of Com- 
merce. R. D. Sangster made the motion, saying that 
the chamber at its last meeting showed that it had ar- 
rived. Mr. Wilson remarked that the League had arrived 
long before the National Chamber was thought of. 

“The National Chamber,” observed F. B. Montgomery, 
“has a large representation of the railroad interest in it. 
I have not the slightest objection to the railroad interest, 
but in. dealing with the problems before us we -must 
recognize that our views are not likely to be the views 
of the railroad men. The fact of the matter is the 
National Chamber has taken views on transportation prob- 
lems opposite to the position taken by this organization. 
Therefore we must believe it to be wrong. Our executive 
committee has authority to co-operate with other organ- 
izations to whatever extent is deemed desirable, so there 
is no need for this resolution.” 


Action on Committee Reports. 


Formal action was taken on the first day, and on the 
second day of the meeting on the reports of committees 
on car demurrage, submitted by F. B. Montgomery; the 
baggage committee, submitted by S. W. Campbell; the 
legislative committee, by H. G. Wilson; rate construction 
and tariffs committee, by F. E. Williams; the weighing 
committee, by O. F. Bell, and freight claims, by J. M. 
Belleville. 

As indicated last week in the report of the first half 
day’s proceedings, the report of the committee on uniform 
bill of lading was the one on which the bulk of the time 
was spent. 

After voting changes in the conditions to be printed 
on the back of the proposed uniform bill, the League 
decided to send the subject back to the committee, with 
authorization to make such changes as may be absolutely 
necessary. The changes the League itself was of the 
opinion, early in the session, should be made, have been 
printed in The Traffic World. The committee may or 
may not make them. 

The report of the car demurrage committee was a re- 
view of the negotiations leading up to the advances now 
in effect, made for experimental purposes. The committee 
recommended the following substitute for rule 2, section 
b, third paragraph: 


Section B. Twenty-four hours (1 day) free time will be al- 
lowed. 

3. When cars for forwarding by a connecting line to points 
beyond the switching limits are held for surrender of bill of 
lading or for payment of lawful freight charges. 

3%. When cars consigned for-delivery to a point upon con- 
necting line within the switching limits, and under tariff regu- 
lation, switching line will not accept such cars for delivery 
until all freight charges are prepaid, and car is held for sur- 
render of bill of lading or payment of lawful freight charges. 

Instructions. Immediate notice of the arrival and holding of 
such car by the carrier line shall be given to the agent of the 
connecting line and the switch line that car is being held for 
payment of charges. When delivery of cars to connecting line 
is interfered with by a question of charges, or for reason un- 
known to consignee, the carrier in possession of car shall im- 
mediately notify consignee or consignor. 
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Changes proposed in the fifth paragraph of the same 
rule and section, with regard to cars “held” partly to 
load or unload instead of “stopped in transit” were sént 
back to the committée. 

The League approvéd the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that when exemption from demurrage is claiméd 
under section A of rule 8, the written statement must 
be filed within sixty days with the carrier’s agent. The 
American Railway Association proposed that the notice 
should be presented within thirty days. The modification 
to sixty days is conditional on the bunching rule, section 
B being modified’ so as to allow sixty days for presenting 
claims under that bunching rule. In other words, that 
both sections be changed or noné. 

Demiirrage interpretation No. 364 was agreed to. The 
question was as to section E of rule 3. ~An industry per- 
forming its own switching damaged a car. It returned it 
to the interchange track and then withdrew it t6 make 
repairs.~ The question was as to when that car should 
be released from demurrage rules. The League held 
that the first return to the interchange was not a bona 
fide return within the meaning of the rule, hence the re- 
lease was to be counted when the repaired car reached 
the interchange track. 


Answering a query coming over from the meeting at 
Chicago Nov. 17 and 18, 1915, the demurrage committee 
reported its holding to be, in Interpretation No. 900X 
that a drayage or storage warehouse company may op- 
erate under the average agreement with respect to cars 
consigned to it, containing the property of others, when 
it is responsible for the unloading and detention of the 
cars. 


The League reaffirmed its declination to act on the 
proposal of the American Railway Association for a track 
storage rule. The declination is based on the fact that 
track storage is in ‘effect at only a few points, and there: 
fore the subject should not be dealt with by the League. 

Acting on a suggestion from the A. R. A., the League 
approved a rule providing for five instead of three days 
for loading crude petroleum into tank cars during cold 
weather. The amendment would be to section b of rule 
6 and would specifically: provide for the longer time from 
Oct. 1 to March 31. 


The League approved a suggested interpretation of 2 
rule of the storage code, so as to make it clear that 
storage will not be charged on carloads of explosives or 
other dangerous articles when the cars are standing on 
the private track of the consignor or consignee, but only 
demurrage. 


W. H. Chandler, chairman of the express committee, in 
his report, recommended that the League indorse the 
Weeks bill exempting baggage and express from the pro- 
visions of the Cummins bill. He is credited with having 
written the Weeks bill, in collaboration with one of the 
Commissioners, so the League heartily indorsed what he 
had done in appearing before the Senate committee in 
support of that measure. He pointed out to Senator Cum- 
mins, that if the Iowa senator’s bill on the subject should 
be passed, the whole structure of the Carmack and~Cuz- 
mins amendments would come tumbling about the ears 
of senators, and carriers would be permitted to limit 
their liability in a way objectionable to the Commission. 

This report was called forth by the fact that the express 
receipt has not been changed to conform to the Cummins 
law, although that statute has been in effect for ten 
months. The express companies, however, are not seek- 
ing to enforce the provisions of the receipt. And they 
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will not undertake to do so. In other words, they are 
not insisting on claims being filed within four months. 
They desire to use up the receipts they have on hand. 

Inasmuch as Congress is expected to undo the Cum- 
mins amendment, Chairman Chandler advised that the 
League do nothing on the subject, but stand for the Weeks 
bill and endeavor to have it passed. 

The weighing committee was instructed to work fdr 
uniformity in weighing charges. The report of the com- 
mittee, submitted by Chairman O. F. Bell, showed such 
a diversity of rules and practices with regard to weigh- 
ing, that the mere statement of the facts showed the 
desirability of uniformity. 


Eonéealed Loss ahd Damage Claims. 


J. M. Belleville, chairman of the special committee on 
concealed loss and damage claims, reported forms oa 
which such claims are to be made, as agreed on in the 
conferences between his committee and a committee from 
the Freight Claim_Association. He expressed the belief 
that when the forms have been approved by the Com- 
mission they will take the place of the numerous affidavits 
now required, as a rule, whenever a shipper or consignee 
finds it necessary to put forward such a claim. The forms, 
four in number, are as follows: 


CONCEALED DAMAGE 
Blank to be sent to Agent. 


| Ac aaene oes a wees ata Oe eee Re 191. 
BER. Geet eeOc ese da ts aeoA verses ess Oaahaneentene 
ala ae in ari lic igs ial aie We Sabu doe ee ae re 
The above described claim is presented for CONCEALED 
ee = rrr ree a epee 
i cscecvwucweseanecat __ ere pe re 
ee 3 ES WE vials Seenes Consignee........3.. 
po a a ey 


Please Investigate Carefully and Answer Fully the 
Following Inquiries. 
AG PERS EE OR sn Bi BEN Wi Py NB Freight Claim Agent. 


1. Have you any reason to believe that the damage did not 
occur while in possession of the carriers?.............+.+++: 
Te =e OE OU a re eee 
Biss TO Be BE oo obo. dic csc cc scene scarsdesied 
2C. Date Comsigmee reported GammAGe. .........2 cccccccrcccccccce tive 
2D. Date and by whom inspection was made...............2+2:. 
3. If inspected, state character and extent of damage and ap- 
EE TE © i'n on. 0 nS as cmn duces 4.5 ele e.0-0' tas samadaha ek 
4. State whether boxing, crating or wrapping was sufficient 
xt the goods properly packed to carry without in- 
di FEE ER AOE CERES Ry PE flr Peer pate: a 
5. Was damage of such nature that it should have been dis- 
covered at time of delivery if it then existed? 


6. Are you satisfied the damage did not occur in packing or 





7 Furnish a full copy of waybill showing all transfers and 
exceptions thereon. 
State Any Additional Facts Concerning Claim or Opinion 
way Merits. 


a oe 


CONCEALED DAMAGE 
Blank to be sent to Claimant. 


RP IE BOERNE PERE em ee 191. 
A ae Feira er nN Bean tt Se ee Claim No.......:. 
Referring to your claim No. .......ccccee =e 
ad es tind a WER S95 054 s:000 0c 


This shipment was received by tke carrier as “in apparent 
good order, contents and conditions of contents of packages un- 
known,” and in like condition was delivered to the consignee; 
therefore, in order that we may intelligently determine the 
question of responsibility for the damage claimed, you are 
requested to make careful answers to the following questions, . 
and upon return of this form, with any additional evidence you 
may desire to submit, the claim will receive further considera- 





tion. Respectfully, 
é auske airbase eae aeadaouee Freight Claim Agent. 
1. When and where were the goods packed?...........+..++:- 
2. By whom and in what manner were the goods packed? 
3. On what day was the shipment deliveréd to truckman at 
SE DOES ois orccca te vecesnepeaxedtiaan +0 keehonmehiy sas 
4. Was delivery made to the carrier by your own truck?...... 


If not, give name of trucking company...........-e+-eeeeee 
ee, I OE Is 5.5 pk hid: a a 0 Sibte ara. 3s'0.4/0.0:6.0 bathed Ob Rae bade 
On what date was the shipment delivered by the truckman 
to consignee? 
6. On what date was shipment unpacked?......-....++eeeeeees 


e 


See eee ROOT HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EH HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE ES 
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7. On what date was carrier notified of the damage?.........- agree with the shipping ticket. The committée made an 
If 20, Who was NOtified?....cccccccccssccecccccsccscccescvess 7. : ; , 

8. Character and extent of damage and apparent cause...... effort to persuade the Commission to revise its opinion 
9. Was the delivering carrier given an opportunity to examine 09 that subject, expressed in a conference ruling, that 


If so, who was notified to make such inspection?........ see 
10. Why do you believe that the damage occurred during 
transportation rather than before or after the shipment 
was in the carrier’s pOSS€SSION?.........seeeeeee: ee Te 
11. If the question of damage has been the subject of corre- 
spondence between shipper and consignee, please submit it 

for examination and return. 
SION e & 0.0 0606.00.00 cbicencnses Claimant, 


CONCEALED LOSS. 
Blank to be sent to Claimant. 


ss i Bic @ MR cea BE oO Railroad Co. 
Freight Claim Department. ial 
Ee Cy RE Oe ae RNR SS) Aiialctaes Claim No......... 
Referring to your claim No. .........+-e6- NG ba dkebe ca peee 
RIMOUME. cccicvcccccccccosvescecssoce 


This shipment was received by the carrier as “in apparent 
good order, contents and conditions of contents of packages un- 
known,” and in like condition was delivered to the consignee; 
therefore, in order that we may intelligently determine the 
question of responsibility for the shortage claimed, you are 
requested to make careful answers to the following questions, 
and on return of this form, with any additional evidence you 
may desire to submit, the claim will receive further considera- 





tion, Respectfully, 
Veakebeetbonsetacann Freight Claim Agent. 
1. On what date was the shipment delivered to truckmar at 
Shipping pOint? ....cecwccccccccvcsecccccvcesvscscsssscececes 
2. Was delivery made to the carrier by your own truck?.... 
If not, give name of trucking COMPANyY.......eeceeeeeeeeeees 
Give MAMCS Of GFIVEE....ccccccccccseccccces 
3. On what date was the shipment delivered by the truckman 
to consignee? ......sceceee Vad.du CAO CORERbCERE SCE DOCSCO KE HEO Oe 
4. On what date was the shortage discovered?.........s.se00-- 
5. By whom was the shortage discOVered?........seeeeeeeeeees 
In what capacity CMPIOVEA?... cccccccccccccocccccescccceces 
6. On what date was carrier notified of the shortage?......... 
7. Was the delivering carrier given an opportunity to exam- 


ine the shipment at the time the shortage was discovered? 
egies Sibel eee weeae If so, who was notified to make such 
INSPECTION? 2... cece eccceccceecccceesccrcscccecececessetetes 
8. Was the container packed to its full capacity with the 
DFOMSECY GRIDDSAT |... occ cccccccccccsccccsccvccsesessccesooers 
9. If not, how were the vacant spaces filled? .........sssees-. 
10. What, if any, disturbance of wrappers or cartons or dis- 
orderly condition of remainder of the contents of package 
SE IIT noc cccidadecanletertevceseesccesees seeeee 
11, Could the missing articles have been abstracted without 
disturbing the other goods, cartons or wrappings?.......... 
12. Was a careful examination made of the container from 
which the shortage occurred to discover if it showed evi- 
dence of having been previously opened? ........eeeeeeeeees 
13. Why do you consider that the shortage occurred during 
transportation rather than to error in packing or unpack- 
ing, or while the property was in possession of truckmen 
OE ME gon ed de cate i100 040 0 EEOEHD SS OROFEREECOR ARE ED ES. 
14. If the question of shortage has been the subject of cor- 
respondence between shipper and consignee, please submit 

it for examination and return. 
CREE) « occ ce victiccvecceeccoescos Claimant. 


CONCEALED LOSS. 
Blank to be sent to Agent. 


Ph Meas 6k adie a reas 66 kens otk Se aed mee wéiace 
i Wick visacinnss 

The above described claim is presented for CONCEALED 
RA GR MURONS Occ. coc cccceccgsosest BE Fone bu-dinesivesd wows 
ere Be vcddesannaen | eee W. B 
WIGEDs cccccvice BOO ctcervcees CO ee Consigneeé.....cscce. 
Destination..... EE eye ee ree 

Please Investigate Carefully and Answer Fully the 
Following Inquiries. 
Reap ah Seas Gecccccccncce  Nreignt Claim Agent. 


er 





1. Have you any reason to believe that the shortage did not 
occur while in possession of the carriers?............eeeeees 

2A. Date shipment was received...........ccescecces ° 

2B. Date shipment was delivered.................. 

SO. DIS COMSBIMMOS FEMOFted SMOTtAwe. 2... cc cccccccccccccccccccce 

2D. Date and by whom inspection was made 

8. If inspection was made, state whether package or its con- 
tents bore amy indication Of pilferaGe. ....ccccccccsccccscece 

4. Was the package sealed, corded, strapped or otherwise 
protected against abstraction of contents?..........eeeeeeees 

5. a nS iad eb be aid do macecemik bee 6.006 
Were seals broken immediately prior to unloading car? 





exceptions thereon. 
State Any Additional Facts Concerning Clalm or Opinion 
of we Merits. i 


Marks on Packages. 
Chairman Belleville also submitted a report on the lia- 
bility of carriers when the marks on a package do not 


the rule that applies on express packages shall also apply 
on freight—namely, that when there is disagreement, the 
marks on the package shall govern. When the committee 
received notice from the Commission that it intended to 
stand pat, Mr. Belleville retired to the corner grocery, 
where the defeated litigant is supposed to do his “cussing.” 
When he emerged, he had reduced his thoughts to a 
writing, which the League approved, as follows: 


With all proper respect to the ruling of the Commission in 
this case, your committee is still of the opinion, as expressed 
in former reports, that inasmuch as shipments by freight are 
waybilled from the shipping tickets, and as the classification 
filed with the Commission makes it the duty of the carrier to 
check marks on packages with the shipping tickets, and in case 
of discrepancy to have the shipment held until the discrepancy 
is explained, the carrier is responsible for loss ensuing where 
cases have been forwarded according to marks on the packages 
and contrary to information shown upon the shipping ticket 
and bill of lading, and we believe that if a test case was 
brought in the courts the verdict would be in favor of our 
contention. 

Mr. Belleville also made a report on the strawberry 
case, so-called, in which the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land affirmed the judgment of the lower court giving 
judgment for damages on a shipment of strawberries 
from the eastern shore of Maryland to New York, because 
the carrier had not carried out its contract to carry “with 
reasonable dispatch.” The lower court, in effect, estab- 
lished a rule for ascertaining the value at the time and 
place of shipment by saying the value was the market 
price of such berries in New York at the time they would 
have arrived if the carrier had carried with reasonable 
dispatch. The decision of the Maryland courts was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States, be- 
cause it found no error in the proceedings in the lower 


court. 


In the little discussion that took place on the subject 
the traffic men set great store by that decision. Luther 
M. Walter, counsel for the League, however, did not re- 
gard it as important, as did A. E. Beck and others, 
pointing out that the Supreme Court affirmed the action 
of the Maryland courts merely because it found no error. 
He made the point that if the court had itself. been con- 
sidering the question in issue, it might have arrived at a 
different conclusion. W. H. Chandler cited one fact that 
seemed to indicate that the carriers also set great store 
by the decision. He said that one of the eastern carriers, 
presumably the one that had to pay damages, has with- 
drawn all its advertisements showing the time of arrival 
of its fruit trains at New York or other markets and has 
its solicitors “go easy” on representations with regard 
to the speed of the service, so that it may not be again 
caught on a question of “reasonable dispatch.” - 

The comments disclosed the fact that several carriers 
have madé similar moves, looking toward their protection 
against the rule laid down in the decision, in which the 


‘federal Supreme Court could find no reversible error. 


Herbert Sheridan, of the special committee on relations 
with the National Association of Railway Commissioners, 
reported that the necessary preliminary steps to estab- 
lish closer relations had been taken, but that necessarily 
the move had been so recently inaugurated that there 
was nothing more to say than that the order of the League 
was being carried out. 

Invitations to hold the next meeting were received from 
New York, Rochester and Philadelphia. They were re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 

After adopting the usual vote of thanks for the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, for the Merchants’ and 
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Manufacturers’ Association and for Herbert Sheridan, 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce committee, the 
members took a steamship ride around the harbor as the 
guests of the Chamber of Commerce, under the charge 
of Mr. Sheridan, acting as host, and Mrs. Sheridan as 
hostess. 

Baltimore has made a place for an unusual number of 
“war bride” factories. The primary object of the excur- 
sion was to show them and also the shipbuilding plant 
of the Maryland Steel Co. Every cradle in that plant 
is now occupied by a freight boat on which work is being 
carried on at the highest speed twenty-four hours a day, in 
an effort to provide ships to take the place of those tor- 
pedoed by the Germans and the places of the German 
ships interned, several at Baltimore. 


BILL OF LADING CONFERENCE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


There is a belief that a uniform bill of lading will result 
from the series of conferences begun at the New Willard 
Hotel in Washington April 10, under the chairmanship 
of Examiner Satterfield. _He had been taking testimony 
with regard to bills of lading, but he got to the point 
where the informality of a series of conferences seemed 
to be more desirable than formal testimony. 

Thirty or forty representatives of carriers and shippers 
gathered in the cabinet room of the hotel to talk over the 
forms of merchandise, live stock and export bills of lading 
presented by the carriers. In a way, the conferences be- 
gun then were a continuation of the spring meeting of 
the National Industrial Traffic League at Baltimore three 
days before. 

The whole of the first session was devoted to testimony 
in the complaint of C. B. Blackburn & Co. et al. against 
the Ann Arbor et al. to the receipt part of the bill of lad- 
ing and the first section of the conditions on the back. 
That-is a case in which Baltimore grain receivers were 
unable, on account of the war, to present claims for loss 
and damage within the four months’ period. Herbert 
Sheridan of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented five witnesses to bring out the facts, Mr. Lauter- 
bach for Gill & Fisher, Frank Ryley for John T. Fahey 
& Co., Phillip McIntyre and Mr. Gibson for the principal 
complainant. 

The objection raised by the shippers to the receipt is 
the bracketed clause reading “contents and condition of 
contents of packages unknown.” The shippers wanted 
these words to be replaced with “in apparent good order 
and condition.” 

As to the first section of the conditions on the back of 
the merchandise bill of lading, the shippers asked that 
the carriers set forth the fact that, in case a dispute 
arises, the burden of proof to show the damage was not 
due to their negligence rests upon them. 


Objection was also made to the importation into the 
merchandise bill of provisions with regard to “country 
damage” to cotton that have heretofore been carried 
either in the standard or local cotton bills of lading. W. 
A. Colston explained that, if the number of bills is to be 
reduced, it is necessary to have the essential provisions 
of the cotton bill put into the merchandise bill because 
the steamship companies will not accept cotton unless 
saved from liability for concealed damage arising from 
failure properly to care for the cotton while stil] held at 
country stations, 


te 
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Commissioner Clements addressed the meeting just be- 

fore the noon recess, saying he hoped the lawyers would 
not be overly cautious in insisting on the retention of 
provisions simply because they may believe they are giv- 
ing away something. In other words, he asked them to 
assent- to changes unless they know of some particular 
reason why they should not. He asked them not to adopt 
a policy of holding fast to something they have simply 
because they do not know what effect elimination would 
have. 
The conference was invited by H. G. Wilson, chairman 
of the National Industrial Traffic League’s legislative com- 
mittee to call on the president on April 12, when the league 
is going to ask Mr. Wilson to use his efforts in behalf of 
the Pomerene bill of lading bill, which has twice passed 
the Senate but has always been held up in the House. 
The league is in favor of that bill, and it is perfectly 
willing to have everybody join in its advocacy. 

Appearances at the conference were entered as follows: 
R. D. Sangster, C. S. Belsterling, C. B. Heineman, R. B. 
Scott, D. F. Hurd, Luther M. Walter, C. C. McCain, W. A. 
Taylor, A. W. McLaren, Herbert Sheridan, Frank Wither- 
spoon Jr., W. E. Lamb, A. M. Mortensen, R. W. Light- 
bourne, F. H. Price, H. G. Wilson, A. R. Lawton Jr., H. K. 
Crafts, Henry Wolf Bikle, R. D. Rynder, J. H. Mercer, Ed- 
ward T. Keefer, F. T. Bentley, R. Walton Moore, Robert 
Fyfe, W. H. Chandler, E. F. Lacey, A. P. Burgwin, W. A. 
Colston, J. C. Lincoln, H. W. B. Glover, T. J. Norton, Guy 
M. Freer, C. B. Northrup, O. H. Bell, J. S. Brown, G. H. 
Powell. 

By working almost continuously on the afternoon and 
night of April 10 and the morning of the next day, the 
conference of railroad men and shippers was able to dis- 
pose of the first seven sections of the conditions to be 
placed on the back of the straight merchandise bill of 
lading. 

Just before the luncheon recess of April 11, the confer- 
ence hit section 8, the one in which nestles the question as 
to who shall pay the freight when a shipper directs a car- 
rier to forward a shipment to a man in whom it places 
little or no confidence, but not to deliver it to him until he 
pays the freight. The hottest sort of an argument on that 
provision took place between W. A. Colston, for the rail- 
roads, Mr. Bentley of the Illinois Steel Co., W. E. Lamb, 
T. J. Norton, A. P. Burgwin and others. Messrs. Colston 
and Bentley locked horns on the proposition of the latter 
that, when a carrier accepts a shipment of that kind, it 
has no legal right, if it neglects to collect from the con- 
signee, to call on the consignor for the freight. Colston 
insisted that it had a right to insist upon payment by the 
consignor. 

“But would it be fair and reasonable, if you agreed to 
do business in that way, to call on the consignor?” asked 
Examiner Satterfield. Mr. Colston said that that question 
was wholly beside the question of the legal right. 

“We have not made up this bill of lading with a view to 
placing in it all we have a legal right to thrust down the 
throats of shippers,” said Colston. 

W. E. Lamb said the authorities were divided on the 
proposition as to whether a common carrier can always 
look to the consignor for its money, but that the weight of 
authority was in favor of the Colston proposition. He said 
the question before the conference was not as to what are 
the legal rights, but as to what sort of a reasonable bill of 
lading can be agreed on, each side knowing that it must 
give up some part of its legal rights. 

Luther M. Walter, in behalf of shippers, insisted that the 
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seventh section of the bill proposed by the carriers should 
be changed so as to show that what was meant by the 
word “average” used therein means the distribution, pro 
rata, of damages in case of shipwreck, or as more generally 
known as “general average.” F. H. Price, the man who is 
interested in the marine end of transportation more than 
any other man in the conference, said that the word “aver- 
age” covers both general and particular average and would 
give no trouble to anyone. 

The railroad men made careful notes of all the sug- 
gestions and showed what the shippers believe to be a 
willingness to meet them half way for the purpose of uni- 
formity. 


BILL OF LADING HEARING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


“Our practice under our bills of lading has been an inter- 
national scandal and a national shame,” declared Charles 
S. Haight of New York, chairman of the bill of lading 
committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
- during a calm and judicial discussion of the Pomerene 
bill of lading bill before the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, April 13. He undertook to 
summarize the necessity for a reform in the law govern- 
ing the issuance of bills of lading. 

“This bill seeks to make the American bill of lading 
an honest document, one that will make our commercial 
transactions more elastic in the extension -of credit,” said 
he, “without which business cannot be conducted. It 
seeks to remove the judge-made distinction between a 
bill of lading and a bill of exchange. It seeks to make a 
legal joining of the two so that when a railroad company 
has issued a bill of lading the banker or other person who 
has advanced money on it knows there is something 
back of it. 

“Fifteen states of the Union and every great commer- 
cial nation in the world, except England, have adopted it. 
The English courts decided that a bill of lading is not a 
statement by the carrier that it has the goods and will 
deliver them to the holder, and our Supreme Court, unfor- 
tunately, in the Friedlander case, 139 U. S., 413, followed 
that decision. If we are to conduct business we must 
make the bill of lading represent something; make it an 
honest document. No bank can run down to the railroad 
station to find out whether a bill given by its agent is 
true. If it is a forged or untrue bill the agent who issued 
it will not hesitate to lie orally to the extent he has in 
writing. 

“The agent is the only representative of the carrier 
with whom the public comes into contact. It is the only 
party not bound by the acts of a representative selected 
by it. The effect of the court decision is that if what the 
agent says in the bill of lading is true, then the railroad 
is liable. If not, then he has acted beyond the scope of 
his authority and it is not liable. We ask that it be made 
to assume responsibility for the acts of its agent. 

“If we have one single fraud in our dealing with South 
America, such as the Knight-Yancy case or the A. Lemore 
& Co. case, more harm will be done by the one swindler 
than all the honest men in America can repair in years. 
If we are to do business with the rest of the world at all 
we must make our bills of lading honest documents. 

“There have been no bill of lading frauds because if 
you run a train in England for five hundred miles you are 
in the water. It is different, however, when you start a 
carload of lumber or cotton from Texas. It has taken 
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three months to get a shipment through from Texas to 
England. Mr. Knight, who stole $6,000,000 of capital with 
which to carry on his operations, the foreigner thought, 
was a nice man. When his cotton did not arrive for 90 
days he told the man on the other side how sorry he Was 
and sent him a check for 30 days of interest on the monéy 
the foreigner had advanced on a Knight bill of lading, 
Knight admitting that the cotton should have arrived in 
60 days. 

“Yet not a jury in Alabama would convict Mr. Knight. 
He paid more to the cotton farmer than the cotton was 
worth and sold it abroad for less than it was worth. He 
could afford to do that on stolen capital. He was indicted 
for fraudulent use of the mails. He smilingly told the 
jury that he had always negotiated his drafts at his lecal 
bank; that the bankers might have used the mails, but 
not he. A. Lemore & Co. in their operations made 
Knight look like an amateur. They dealt in stavés and 
corrupted steamship agents to carry on their schémés. 

The only reason Knight was ever caught in his for- 
geries was because he forged an ocean bill without know- 


ing that the Liverpool cotton committee had made a rule’ 


that no steamship company should issue a bill for a ship 
not in port ai the time it was put out. Knight happened 
to use the name of an Elder & Dempster ship that was 
in the Mediterranean instead of in Mobile. The committee 
checked that bill and reprimanded Elder & Dempster, 
who said the bill was forged. 


“Knight could have gone on under his forged American 
bills of lading for an untold number of years but for 
that little slip. Bills of lading issued in blank by steam- 
ship and railroad companies enough to fill this room are 
in existence. It is only because most men are honest 
that the people of the United States are able to do busi- 
ness at all. Our law respecting bills of lading encourages 
the creation of a class of criminals that go scot free.” 


All these utterances were made at the bill of lading 


hearing granted by Chairman Adamson of the House com- 
mittee. 


The delegation considered that its appeal to President 
Wilson forced Chairman Adamson to act, after, as Francis 
B. James said, four years of refusal to even make an ap- 
pointment with him looking to the setting of a time for 
a hearing. Judging from the questions asked by Repre- 
sentatives Sims of Tennessee, Esch, Sterling and other 
members of the committee, the chairman was alone in 
his opposition to the measure. They suggested that the 
hearing continue during the afternoon, notwithstanding 
that Mr. Adamson, in his letters to Mr. James, had said 
a hearing during the sessions of the House could not be 
had. 


Mr. Adamson had read into the record a long letter 
from C. C. Wright of the Chicago & Northwestern in oppo- 
sition to the bill on the ground that it provided for a 
guaranteed bill of lading. He specifically objected to the 
twenty-first section forbidding “shippers’ load and count” 
provisions in the bill of lading. 


A CALL ON THE PRESIDENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The strongest move ever made in behalf of the Pom- 
erene bill of lading bill, which has already been passed 
by the Senate three times and without a dissenting vote, 
which has been passed by fifteen states and Alaska, but 
which has always been held up in the House by Mr. 
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Adamson of Georgia, its advocates believe, was made on 
April 12. 

Under the leadership of Francis B. James, representing 
the American Bankers’ Association, that organization, with 
the National Industrial Traffic League, the National Asso- 
ciation of Grain Dealers, the National Association of Hay 
Dealers, the National Conference of Farmers’ National 
Council, the cotton interests and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, appealed to President Wilson to have 
him use his influence to obtain a hearing before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 

“I was converted before you even mentioned the subject 
to me,” said the President, who was in a jovial mood 
and greeted the two hundred men representing those ocr- 
ganizations as if he were glad to see them. 

Then the delegation went to Mr. Adamson’s office, 
though he had refused to make an appointment when 
Mr. James requested him to do so. Mr. James gave the 
President a copy of the correspondence on the subject 
that had passed between him and Mr. Adamson, in which 
the assertion was made and not denied, that James, for 
four years, had been trying to make an appointment for 
even a small hearing on the subject. 

“TI think the committee will reach your bill a few months 
hence,” said Mr. Adamson. “I bid you good-morning and 
must now leave you.” And the Georgian turned on nis 
heel and walked out. Addressing the delegation, Mr. 
James suggested that such an insult and rebuff required 
some notice. But before the delegation could take any 
action, Mr. Adamson returned and said the committee 
would listen to what it had to say at a meeting to he 
held at 10 o’clock the next morning. 

Addresses were made to the President by Mr. James, 
Chairman Haight, of the legislative committee of tie 
United States Chamber of Commerce; Guy M. Freer, pre.- 
ident of the N. I. T. L.; Charles A. Hinch, for the Ameti- 
can Bankers’ Association; Sol Wexler, of New Orleans, 
for the cotton interests; Charles England, for the Na- 
tional Hay Association; Mr. Metcalf for the grain dealers, 
and M. C. Meyers for the Farmers’ Council. They iz- 
dorsed all Mr. James, who had been presented to the 
President by Senator Pomerene, had said. 

Mr. James told the President he spoke on behalf of the 
committee on commerce, trade and commercial law of 
the American Bar Association. Then he said the subject 
matter of the Pomerene bill of lading bill was the unifi- 
cation and codification of the law of the bill of lading 
in interstate and foreign commerce, clearly defining the 
nature of such instruments,: the obligations of carriers 
thereunder, and the rights and liabilities of persons parties 
thereto and acquiring them. It has been estimated that 
bills of lading issued annually represent more than $25,- 
000,000,000 in value of commodities and that ninety per 
cent of the value is carried in interstate and foreign com- 
merce and that credit of $5,000,000,000 is advanced. to 
dealers and shippers on such documents. 

These documents, said Mr. James, are the instrumenis 
by which the product of the American farm, the forest 
and the factory are distributed. In conclusion, he said: 

“The committee on commerce, trade and commercial 
law of the American Bar Association transmits you here- 
with a copy of Pomerene Senate bill No. 19; a copy of 
the report of the Senate committee thereon; a copy cf 
the report of the undersigned committee; the correspond- 
ence had with Hon. William C. Adamson, chairman of the 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce of the 
House of Representatives, and members of said com- 
mittee, 
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“The Pomerene bill as an intrastate measure has been 
approved by the commissioners on uniform state laws in 
national conference, which consisted of commissioners 
appointed by the governors of forty-eight states, two terri- 
tories, the District of Columbia, the Philippine Islands 
and Porto Rico. These commissioners represent approxi- 
mately one hundred million people. 

“The Pomerene bill as an intrastate measure has been 
passed by fifteen states and one territory, which, accord- 
ing to the census of 1910, had a population of 39,852,839, 
and, according to the estimate for July 1, 1914, a popula- 
tion of 42,889,090. : 

“It has likewise been indorsed by the Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress of Chambers of Commerce and Commer- 
cial and Industrial Associations. 

“It has been indorsed five different times by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, with a membership of over ien 
thousand. 

“It has been indorsed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which represents 300,000 commercial 
interests. 

“It has been indorsed by the National Industrial Traffic 
League, representing 200,000 shipping interests. 

“It has likewise been indorsed by practically all the 
leading national and local commercial organizations of 
the United States. 

“It has likewise been indorsed by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

“To be brief, this measure has been indorsed by com- 
mercial organizations representing at least 500,000 com- 
mercial interests of the United States. 

“The Pomerene bill was most carefully considered by 
the Senate committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce in the months of February, March and April, 1912, 
and the hearings published as Senate Document 650, 
Sixty-second Congress, Second Session, a volume of nearly 
350 pages. 

“The Pomerene bill has three times unanimously passed 
the United States Senate and has been before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce for nearly 
four years and has been allowed to die twice in the 
House committee by none-action.” 


FABRICATION IN TRANSIT 


The Chicago Bridge and Iron Works has filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission, No. 
8758, entitled “Chicago Bridge and Iron Co. vs. Erie Rail- 
road Co. et al.,” which involves fabrication in transit uf 
iron and steel articles at Greenville, Pa. When the com- 
pany built its plant at Greenville, at a cost of $154,000, 
the carriers permitted fabrication of iron and steel arti- 
cles without any restriction, but after the decision of the 
Commission in the case entitled “Fabrication-in-Transit 
Charges,” reported in 29° I. C. C. Rep., 70, the carriers 
limited fabrication at Greenville, Pa., when the fabricated 


‘steel entered into the manufacture of bridges and build- 


ings. The carriers claim that the Commission’s opinion 
compelled them to restrict the fabrication arrangement. 
This the complainant denies. The Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works manufactures water towers and tanks which 
are attached to or part of a building, or are adjacent to’ 
buildings and are built for the protection of the building, 
but the carriers will not permit fabrication in transit. 
Complainant alleges in its complaint that the restriction 
in the tariff limiting fabrication to material entering into 
the construction of bridges and buildings is in violation 
of section 2 of the Act to regulate commerce, in that it is 
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in effect the publication of a rate, the amount of which 
is determined by the use to which material is put, and 
limits the use of transit on the same article to certain 
individuals or to certain classes of manufacturers. Com- 
plainant alleges further that a building is the sum of all 
its parts, and that the structures which it manufactures 
are buildings. Moreover, considering the manufacture of 
bridges, buildings and water tanks, complainant alleges 
that the raw material is the same, the processes of manu- 
facture are the same, and the manufactured articles are 
the same, and that it is impossible to tell whether the 
material is to go into a bridge, building or water tank. 

The complaint is signed by Walter E. McCornack, at- 
torney, and Stephen A. Poyer, secretary and traffic repre- 
sentative of the complainant. 


FREIGHT ACCUMULATION CONFER- 
ENCE 


In response to inquiries as to the progress made in 
relieving the congested freight conditions existing on east- 
ern railways, the Eastern Freight Accumulation Con- 
ference, composed of Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
BE. EB. Clark and the executives of the eastern railways, 
authorized the following statement under date of April 4: 

“Excellent progress has already been made as a result 
of the organization of the Eastern Freight Accumulation 
Conference on March 17. In a little over two weeks 
several effective measures of relief have been adopted, 
considerable territory has been cleared to permit of more 
efficient handling of freight, information has been gathered 
which makes possible the placing or raising of embargoes 
upon a basis that meets the requirements of the whole 
situation rather than the interests of an individual road, 
and the active co-operation of shippers, trade organiza- 
tions and public service commissions has been secured 
and co-ordinated to a common end. 

“The work of the conference has been carried on largely 
through sub-committees. The sub-committee on freight 
accumulation, which was appointed shortly after the or- 


ganization of the conference, has had active charge of 
the gathering of data as to conditions in sections so far 


investigated. This committee has sent out twenty-one 
inspectors in New England and New York harbor territory. 
Through the efforts of this committee the situation in 
New England has been materially improved, and much 
of the New Haven territory opened up for business already 
under load and held up on account of embargo. A ‘re- 
duction in the total number of cars on the New Haven 
system and reclaimed against the New Haven was effected 
in less than three weeks to the extent of 11,260 cars. 
This has naturally relieved the whole situation, and inci- 
dentally resulted in a saving of $5,067 daily, in per diem 
charges on cars, to the New Haven. 

“The inspectors sent into New England examined forty- 
two principal points. They made exhaustive examinations 
into conditions at these points, with the result that they 
were able to suggest improvements in methods of handling 
to the receivers of freight and in facilities to the railway 
officials. In this respect the benefits to be derived from 


the work of these inspectors will be cumulative. 

“A large number of the piers in New York harbor have 
been visited and studies made of conditions existing at 
them. The committee has been able to formulate some 
valuable recommendations from the investigation so far 
made at these piers, both in regard to improvements that 
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might be adopted by the railways and also by the con- 
signees. 

“The sub-committee on embargoes has been in daily 
session considering hundreds of requests from shippers 
from all parts of the country. The New Haven embargo 
has been materially modified by this committee, the Erie 
embargo on grain has been raised to the extent of 150 
cars per day, and the New York Central embargo on 
export grain has been raised, subject to acceptance by 
designated agent and upon satisfactory proof of ocean 
contract for vessel space. This committee has the whole 
situation at its fingers’ ends and as quickly as any par- 
ticular section may be opened up the order is issued. 
By giving the embargo committee the widest authority 
no embargo may be placed or raised on any road that 
would adversely affect the whole situation. Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Clark is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

“The sub-committee on traffic has offered several reso- 
lutions which have been acted upon by the conference. 
Tariffs have been revised as a result of their investiga- 
tions, among them being one providing that export bills 
of lading will only be issued when founded on written 
ocean contracts. Traffic moving under these bills of lad- 
ing is allowed fifteen days’ free time, after which regular 
storage charges shall prevail. This is expected to relieve 
materially the congested situation at the seaboards. 

“Hereafter freight consigned to New York harbor must 
be consigned to a specific destination. If reconsigned 
after delivery in New York harbor a charge of $2 per 
car will be made. 

“At the last meeting of the conference the traffic man- 
agers’ committee of the Trunk Line Association was di- 
rected to arrange to modify existing tariffs to prevent the 
shipment of freight to the seaboards on domestic bills 
of lading, and upon arrival reconsigned for export. This 
practice has been indulged in by many shippers to de- 
feat the purpose of the embargoes. Under the new tariffs 
that will be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, freight consigned on domestic bills of lading may 
not be reconsigned for export with the privileges accorded 
freight on export bills of lading. 

“The conference wishes to take this opportunity to ex- 
press its appreciation of the hearty co-operation it has 
received from trade associations, shippers, consignees and 
public service commissions. The Merchants’ Association 
of New York and the Chamber of Commerce of Boston 
have been particularly helpful, and many of the relief 
Measures adopted by the conference have originated with 
those organizations. The conference and the Merchants’ 
Association are working in absolute harmony in their 
efforts to relieve the congested situation in New York 
harbor. The public service commissions of practically all 
states have approved the changes in the tariffs adopted 
similar to the approval granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“The conference feels that a most healthy progress has 
already been brought about, and that the outlook for the 
future is bright. It is expected that in the near future 
some of the inspectors in the New England district may 
be transferred to other roads.” . 


Joseph Joseph & Bros. have been allowed to amend 
their petition for intervention in case 8406, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. vs. P. & L. E. et al. 

The Sou. Ry. has been allowed to intervent in case 
8677, Board of Commerce, Inc., of Lexington, Ky., vs. C., 
x. & @ TF. BP: 
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a 
L d D Decisi 
- Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 
a 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIERS. 
Evidence: 

(Supreme Judicial Ct. of Mass.) A bill of lading issued 
by a steamship company for goods delivered to it for 
transportation by an expressman acting for the shipper, 
which bill, there being no fraud or any previous agree- 
ment, did not give the address of the consignee as marked 
on the shipment, neither expressman nor shipper object- 
ing, could not be varied by parol testimony in the ship- 
per’s suit for misdelivery.—Porter vs. Oceanic S. S. Co. 
of Savannah, 111 Northeastern Rept. 864. 

Misdelivery: 

(Supreme Judicial Ct. of Mass.) Where goods are 
delivered by a steamship company in accordance with the 
shipping directions of a straight bill of lading issued by 
the company and stating the contract between it and the 
shipper, the latter cannot maintain an action for mis- 
delivery.—Porter vs. Oceanic S. S. Co. of Savannah, 111 
N. E. Rept. 864. 

Where the shipper of goods gave them to an expressman 
for delivery to a steamship company, if no bill of lading 
was issued and accepted by the expressman when he de- 
livered to the company, the shipper could recover for 
loss of the goods by misdelivery caused by the company’s 
not following the direction on the box containing them; 
an oral contract of affreightment arising upon acceptance 
of the goods by the company and payment of the charges 
for the shipper by the expressman.—Id. 


Where neither the shipper of a box, nor her agent, the 
expressman who delivered it to a steamship company for 
transportation, objected to the terms of a bill of ladinz 
which gave the address of the consignee differently from 
that appearing on the box, in the absence of fraud or any 
previous agreement, the steamship company could rely 
on the bill of lading issued as expressing the entire con- 
tract, and was not liable for delivery to the consignee 1s 
indicated therein.—Id. vd 


Undisclosed Principal: 

(Supreme Judicial Ct. of Mass.) While the shipper of 
goods delivered by her through an. expressman to a 
steamship company for transportation could sue in her 
own name as an undisclosed principal from whom the 
consideration moved, to enforce the rights in relation to 
the goods the expressman acquired when acting for her, 
she could not affirm the contract of transportation in 
part and disaffirm in part, as by repudiating, in her suit 
for misdelivery, the bill of lading which the steamship 
issued to the expressman without objection and which 
gave the address of the consignee differently from as 
marked on the shipment.—Porter vs. Oceanic S. S. Co. of 
Savannah, 111 N. E. Rept. 864. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Burden of Proof: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 2.) A shipper 
showing a delivery of goods to a carrier and that they 
were not redelivered makes out a prima facie case against 
the carrier entitling him to damage for his loss, and to 
avoid such damages the burden is upon the carrier to 





prove its freedom from liability—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. vs. Stouffer, 111 N. E. 809. 
Evidence: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 2.) In an ac- 
tion for the value of a shipment of onions lost while in 
defendant carrier’s possession, where there was evidence 
that the shipment on arrival was never removed to a 
storage house, and no evidence that the car was ever 
located on defendant’s unloading track, or at any other 
convenient place, the defendant’s liability was not changed 
from that of the common carrier to that of a warehouse- 
man.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Stouffer, 111 N. E. 809. 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 2.) Evidence 
in an action against a carrier for the value of 100 sacks 
of onions lost while in its possession held to charge the 
defendant carrier with negligence, on the theory that the 
goods were lost while it was acting as a warehouseman.— 
Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Stouffer, 111 N. E. 809. 
Termination of Liability: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 2.) The lia- 
bility of a carrier of goods does not cease until the goods 
are unloaded from the car and delivered to the consignee, 
or placed in a storehouse provided for that purpose, and, 
where the character of the shipment is such that it would 
be impracticable to place it in the carrier’s storehouse, the 
carrier’s liability as such, and in the absence of contract 
providing otherwise, continues until the car is located at 
destination, where such cars are usually unloaded, or at 
some convenient place at the request of the consignee.—- 
Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Stouffer, 111 N. E. Rept. 809. 


Warehousemen: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 2.) Where a 
shipper shows a delivery of goods to a carrier as ware- 
houseman, and a failure to redeliver, he makes a prima 
facie case entitling him to damages, and the burden is 
then on the warehouseman to explain the loss in a manner 
not attributable to his negligence.—Chicago, R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co. vs. Stouffer, 111 N. E. Rept. 809. 

The liability of a carrier as a warehouseman is based 
on negligence, and it is not an insurer of the goods.—TId. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Bill of Lading: 

(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) Where live stock was 
shipped from a town in Kentucky on a through bill of 
lading, containing no stipulation that the stock should 
not be unloaded at Nashville, Tenn., for resting and water- 
ing, which was issued by an initial carrier, the bill of 
lading was the only repository of the contract for ship- 
ment, and the conversation between the railroad’s agent 
and the shippers, whereby the road’s agent offered io 
transport without unloading, could not vary its terms.— 
Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Farrell & Braley, 70 South- 
ern Rept. 986. 

Condition of Yards: 

(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) Where defendant rail- 
road knew or had notice that its stockyard was infected 
with a contagious disease in time to have remedied the 
condition or to have provided another place for feeding, 
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watering and resting live stock in transit, as required 
by federal statute, but nevertheless received stock for 
transportation, which, being put off in the infected yard, 
contracted the disease, and was damaged, the road was 
liable.—Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. vs. Farrell & Braley, 
70 Southern Rept. 987. 

A railroad can decline to accept a shipment of live stock 
by showing that, at the time or tender of shipment, its 
stockyard, where, by federal statute, it is required to put 
off stock for resting, watering and feeding in transit, is 
infected with a contagious disease, which condition de- 
fendant has not had reasonable time to remedy.—Id. 

A carrier of live stock could not escape liability for 
damage through its having placed the stock in an infected 
yard for resting and watering during transit, though the 
putting in the yard was the only means available to the 
carrier to avoid violating the federal statute, requiring 
resting, watering and feeding during transit.—Id. 

Where the shippers of live stock from a point in Ken- 
tucky informed the agent of a connecting carrier at a 
point in Tennessee, on the day before the initial carrier 
delivered the shipment to the connecting carrier, that 
such connecting carrier’s stockyard at Nashville was in- 
fected, the information was sufficient to put the connect- 
ing carrier on inquiry as to the condition of its yard, 
rendering it negligence on its part to unload the shipment 
in such yard for feeding and watering, as required by 
federal statute, without investigation.—-Id. 

Damages: 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) A shipper of live 
stock did not pay the freight and feeding charges on a 
horse injured. The carrier’s agent with whom he filed 
his claim refused to consider the same until the bill of 
lading was filed, which the shipper refused, claiming he 
had not signed it. Held, that the shipper was not entitled 
to add to the value of the horse the amount of unpaid 
freight and feeding charges, nor was he entitled to the 
statutory penalty of $50 for non-payment of his claim.— 
Southern Ry. Co. vs. Kimball et al., 88 S. E. Rept. 14. 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) In an action by 
shippers of live stock for delay in transit, the petition, 
alleging that the cattle should have reached destination 
on a given date, but did not, so that plaintiffs were com- 
pelled to hold them over for the next market, was insufli- 
cient as failing to allege when they arrived and why they 
were held over.—International & G. N. Ry. Co. et al. vs. 
Landa & Storey, 183 S. W. Rept. 384. 


The measure of damages recoverable by shippers of 
live stock for delay in transit was the difference in the 
market value of the cattle on arrival at market and their 
market value when and in the condition in which they 
should have arrived, unless the carrier’s negligence-caused 
the shipment to be held over for market after arrival.—lId. 
Delay: : 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) Carriers of live 
stock are not responsible for the usual and ordinary de- 
lays incident to the ordinary conduct of their business.— 
International & G. N. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Landa & Storey, 
183 S. W. Rept. 384. 

In an action by shippers of live stock for delay in tran- 
sit, where the shipment was interstate and required at 
least 60 hours to make, the jury should have been in- 
structed with reference to the requirements of the federal 
law as to the unloading of cattle for resting, watering and 
feeding.—Id. 

In an action by shippers of live stock for delay in tran- 
sit, testimony of a plaintiff, on cross-examination as to his 
testimony in another action, tending to show that it would 
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take a longer time to make a shipment of cattle from 
the shipping point to destination than was testified to by 
him, was admissible.—Id. 

Evidence: 

(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) In an action against 
a railroad for damage to a shipment of live stock through 
having contracted disease when unloaded, for resting and 
feeding in transit, as required by federal statute, in an 
infected stockyard, evidence held to justify finding that 
the yard was infected shortly before the shipment was 
made.—Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. vs. Farrell & Braley, 70 
Southern Rept. 987. 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) In an action by 
shippers of live stock for delay in transit, where plaintiffs 
read in evidence part of the contract of shipment, the 
clause that the live stock were not to be transported 
within any specified time, etc., not contrary to the federal 
statute touching the watering, etc., of live stock in transit, 
and not an attempt to contract against defendants’ neg- 
ligence, was admissible on behalf of defendants as show- 
ing the entire contract.—International & G. N. Ry. et al. 
vs. Landa & Storey, 183 S. W. Rept. 384. 

Limited Liability: 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) An agent to ship 
live stock is only authorized to ship at the regular rate 
unless the entire matter be left to him, or the circum- 
stances be su¢h that power to ship at a less rate whereby 
the carrier’s liability was limited could be inferred; hence 
a mere showing that an agent of the shipper signed a 
bill of lading limiting the carrier’s liability is insufficient 
to establish his authority —Southern Ry. Co. vs. Kimball 
et al., 88 S. E. Rept. 14. 


When a shipment is delivered to a common carrier it 


must be received and transported for the usual freight 
charges and, though the parties have the right in con- 
sideration of reduced rates to limit the carrier’s liability, a 
contract must be made to this effect and the shipper’s 
attention called to a stipulation in the bill of lading limit- 
ing liability.—Id. 

That a shipper of live stock filed a claim for damages 
with the carrier’s agent does not show an acceptance of 
the bill of lading limiting the carrier’s liability where the 
shipper informed the agent he had not signed the bill 
and the agent refused to take up the claim until the bill 
of lading was filed therewith.—Id. 

Pleading: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) In an action »by 
shippers of live stock for delay in transit, where the pe- 
tition alleged only that the cattle should have arrived jn 
a certain date, but did not, whereby the shippers were 
compelled to hold them over the next market, proof of 
an additional shrinkage in weight after arrival and of 
the decline in the market at which the cattle were sold 
was inadmissible for want of basis in the pleadings.— 
International & G. N. Ry. Co. vs. Landa & Storey, 183 
S. W. 384. . 

Special Contract: 

(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) Where a railroad’s 
agent informed the agent of shippers of live stock, who 
desired to avoid unloading for resting and feeding, as 
required by federal statute, that the shipment might he 
made from a particular town to avoid unloading, it was 
no acceptance of such offer to ship the stock from town 
in another state on a through bill of lading, containing 
no such stipulation, issued to another agent of the ship- 
pers, as consignor, by another carrier, as initial carrier, 
and without notifying defendant railroad, and without 
agreement with it that the step would be taken.—Nash- 
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ville, C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Farrell & Braley, 70 Southern 
Rept. 986. 
Unloading: 

(Court of Appeals of Alabama.) In an action by the 
shippers of live stock, where the complaint alleged that 
defendant, by the contract of carriage, agreed that the 
stock should not be unloaded in Nashville, Tenn., which 
agreement the road failed to keep, so that the stock were 
exposed to pleural pneumonia, and part of them contracted 
the disease and died, in order for plaintiffs to recover it 
was incumbent upon them to prove that the contract con- 
tained the stipulation alleged regarding unloading.—Nash- 
ville, C. & St. L. Ry. vs. Farrell & Braley, 70 Southern 
Rept. 986. 


NEW RULES OF PRACTICE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has become convinced that no ade- 
quate analyses of rate compilations or tabulated state- 
ments offered as exhibits can be made ordinarily at the 
hearing of a case when such rate combinations or tabu- 
lated statements have not been filed and served prior to 
that time. It is, therefore, proposed to amend the rules 
of practice so as to require the filing and service of 
compilations and tabulated statements in advance of hear- 
ing. But, before adopting such amendment, it desires to 
test its practicability. Therefore, it has requested that 
such compilations or statements be filed as though the 
amendments proposed by it were now in effect. The 
Commission further asks that its attention be directed 
to situations in which the proposed requirements may %e 
found objectionable. The rules which attorneys are re- 
quested to follow as if they were in effect are as follows: 


To each complaint must be attached a descriptive list of such 
rate compilations and tabulated statements as are filed there- 
with in accordance with rule XIII, as amended. 

All rate compilations and tabulated statements which the 
complainant intends to offer in evidence must be filed with the 
Commission at the time the complaint is filed, and any com- 
pilations and statements which the defendant desires to submit 
in answer thereto must be filed with the Commission within 
thirty days thereafter. Similar data in rebuttal must be filed 
with the Commission fifteen days after the service of the 
tabulations filed by the defendants. 

In investigation and suspension cases the respondents must 
file with the Commission all rate compilations and tabulated 
statements which they intend to offer in evidence within fifteen 
days from the date of service of the suspension order upon 
upon their agents in Washington. Protestants must file any 
compilations or statements they desire to submit in answer 
thereto within thirty days thereafter. Similar data in rebuttal 
must be filed with the Commission fifteen days after the 
service of the tabulations filed by the protestants. These 
periods will not be extended except upon application to the 
Commission and for good cause shown. 

Five copies of all compilations and statements referred to in 
the two preceding paragraphs must be filed with the Commis- 
sion, and the Commission will supply three copies thereof to 
opposing counsel upon request. In special cases the Commis- 
sion may require additional copies to be furnished. 

Except where such compilations and statements are filed with 
the complaint, a notice describing such compilations and state- 
ments must be served upon all adverse parties. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has amended its report of July 22, in 
I. & S. 569, Bituminous Coal and Coke from Alabama, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky and Tennessee Points to Mississippi River 
Crossings and Junction Points in Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, by substituting rates from points in Group 
3 on the Southern Ry. to Jackson, Miss., of $1.60; Hatties- 
burg, Miss., $1.60; Ellisville, Miss., $1.55; Laurel, Miss., 
$1.55, and Enterprise, Miss., $1.30 per net ton. 

Case 6624, Grand Trunk of Canada (Canada-Atlantic 
Transit Co.), has been reopened for further hearing and 
order of May 7, 1915, vacated. 
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Conducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Treffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Legal Department 





L. C. L. Shipments Billed as C. L. 

New York.—Question: “One of our employes shipped 
a consignment of 5,000 pounds of household goods from 
a point in New York state to a point in Canada and 
swears: to the fact that he told the station agent to ship 
them as less-than-carload quantity. However, the ma- 
terial was shipped as a carload quantity and the station 
agent claims that he was told to ship the material as a 
carload and did so. Therefore, the Grand Trunk Railway 
Co. is trying to collect the difference between the less- 
than-carload rate the carload rate at a minimum weight 
of 12,000 pounds, which exceeds the charges on a less- 
than-carload shipment by about $35.” 

Answer: If the shipment was billed in error as a car- 
load quantity by the billing clerk of the initial carrier, or 
if the bill of lading stipulated for a carload quantity while 
the routing instructions from the shipper stipulated for 
a less-than-carload quantity or rate, then there was such 
a misrouting by the initial carrier as will make it re- 
sponsible for the refund of that part of the total charge 
as exceeded the charge for a less-than-carload quantity. 
If there were no written instructions or directions from 
the shipper, and he avers that the carrier’s agent was 
orally instructed to ship as a less-than-carload quantity, 
while the agent equally avers that his instructions were 
to ship as a carload, and if the weight or bulk of the 
shipment is such as would ordinarily move in less-than- 
carload lots, it is our opinion that the burden of proving 
that the shipper had instructed the carrier’s agent to 
ship as a carload lot is on the carrier, and that he must 
show by some corroborative evidence that the agent was 
so instructed. The question, however, being one ‘of fact, 
and not of law, it can be only finally determined by some 
court or the Commission. 

a = = 


Goods Improperly Loaded. 


North Carolina.—Question: “Won’t you please advise, 
through The Traffic World, the liability of the carrier for 
damage to a shipment under the following circumstances: 
A less-than-carload shipment of machinery weighing 5,000 
pounds is loaded by the shipper at his siding and bill of 
lading is issued, indorsed “Shipper’s load and count.” On 
arrival at destination the machine is found to be in a 
damaged condition. The carrier disclaims any liability, on 
the grounds that the shipper failed to remove a roller 
from under one corner of the machine, which caused it 
to shift in the car, resulting in damage. This is not 
denied by the shipper, but he takes the position that the 
carrier should have inspected the load before issuing bill 
of lading, inasmuch as it was a less-than-carload ship- 
ment.” 

Answer: The tariffs or classifications of the carriers 
usually contain provisions to the effect that owners are 
required to load and unload all freight carried at car- 
load ratings, and that when less-than-carload freight is 
loaded by shipper and not checked by carrier, it must he 
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receipted for “Shipper’s load and count.” In the Matter 
of the Suspension of Western Classification No. 51, I. C. 
C., 9, 25 I. C. C., 442 (see Traffic World, Jan. 4, 1913, 
page 5), the Commission approved these rules, and in the 
case of Ponchatoula Farmers’ Association vs. I. C. R. R. 
Co., 19 I. C. C., 513 (see Traffic World, Dec. 3, 1910, page 
817), the Commission said “to require the carrier in a 
traffic of this description to count the packages tendered 
for transportation would in many instances retard the 
shipment and impose an additional burden upon already 
overburdened station agents without resulting in a com- 
pensating advantage to the shipper.’ 

The courts generally hold that a carrier is not liable for 
any damage resulting solely from the negligence of the ship- 
per in loading the freight on the cars. According to some 
of the cases, the carrier is not liable for such damage, 
notwithstanding knowledge of its employes of the im- 
proper loading. 100 S. W., 1011, Texas Civ. Code; 24 
Rev., 144, 49 Vt., 364. But, according to others, the car- 
rier is liable for injury to goods shipped though they were 
improperly loaded, if the improper loading was apparent 
to the ordinary observation of the carrier’s servants. 102 
Ala., 193, 61 Am. & Eng. R. Cas., 178. 

Where the goods are improperly loaded by the shipper 
in closed cars which come from the initial carrier to a 
connecting carrier with their doors closed, the improper 
loading is not to be held apparent to the connecting car- 
rier, and no duty rests upon the connecting carrier to 
open the cars to see whether the loading was properly 
done, and it is held that if, after knowledge by the carrier 
of the existence of a danger caused by the shipper’s 
negligence in loading a car, the goods may be preserved 
by the use of extraordinary care on its part, it will not 
be relieved of liability, if it is negligent in this regard, by 
setting up the ordinary negligence of the shipper. 135 
Ga., 113. 


oS x oo 
Contradiction Between Bill of Lading and Marks on Goods. 
Texas.—Question: “There were on the same date two 


coils of rope shipped to two different destinations on dif- 
ferent lines of railroad and marked to different parties. 
One of the coils of rope contained 600 feet and the other 
400 feet. It seems the coils were carried to the wrong 
depots by the drayman, the 400-foot coil being delivered 
to one line instead of the 600-foot coil, and the 600-foot 
coil to the other line instead of the 400-foot coil. However, 
each coil was properly marked, and had the receiving 
clerk of either line compared the marks on the package 
with the bill of lading, the error would have been pre- 
vented. The party that received the 400-foot coil instead 
of the 600-foot coil put in a claim against the carrier, and 
the carrier calls on the writer to reimburse him for the 
value of the 400-foot coil, which was returned to us (and 
which is proper); however, in addition, they are calling 
on us for 50 per cent of the difference in value between 
the two coils, claiming contributory negligence. Please 
let the writer have your views as to the justness of the 
carrier’s stand in the matter.” 

Answer: The rule with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been that where a shipper prepares a bill 
of lading providing for the carriage of property to 2 
particular destination and marks a different and erroneous 
address on the package, the carrier will not be held re- 
sponsible for the freight charges incurred in transporting 
the property to the destination shown on the package, 
although the correct destination is shown on the bill of 
lading. That is, that the marking shown on the package 
controls and not the bill of lading address, and that the 
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damages suffered in such instances are due to shipper’s 
own act in improperly marking the package, and not 
chargeable to any improper conduct by the carrier. 

This rule governs only in the matter of damages suffered 
by reason of misrouting the goods and not as affecting 
their value. In the latter instance, the courts only have 
jurisdiction. Some courts hold to the view that the point 
of delivery called for by the bill of lading must con- 
trol, and must be taken to be the contract between the 
parties. It has also been held that negligence on the part 
of the owner of goods in delivering them to a carrier 
incorrectly addressed does not defeat his right to recover 
for the loss of the goods upon the ground of contributive 
negligence, if the carrier’s agent received them with 
knowledge of the error. That is, where, at the time the 
goods are tendered for carriage, the carrier knows that 
they are misdirected, he should not accept them, but 
await correct directions; and if he does accept the goods 
and sends them forward he will be liable for their loss. 
This knowledge of the carrier will be presumed by reason 
of the contradiction in the marking on the package and 
the bill of lading address or if the address on the package 
was to a destination which was not on the line of the 
carrier receiving the goods or its connections. 

. * ~ , 
Delay in Delivery. 

Ohio.—Question: “We had two cars of sand shipped 
to Ashtabula, O., via the New York Central Railroad. Cars 
were delivered to the New York Central March 11 and 
13, respectively. Cars were still in Cleveland yards this 
date and consignee refused same on account of delay. 
Under the- circumstances legally is not the New York 
Central responsible for this loss? We have requested the 
New York Central to return cars to our mill for unloading. 
Kindly advise under what charge is the N. Y. C. legally 
responsible for.” 

Answer: Where the contract of shipment does not 
specify any particular time for delivery it must be made 
within a reasonable time. What is such reasonable time 
cannot be defined by any general rule, but must depend 
upon the circumstances of each particular case. Whether 
goods are delivered within reasonable time is a question 
for the jury. Unavoidable, or unforeseen causes, or any 
other causes beyond the carrier’s control, will justify a 
delay in delivery. But the failure to deliver the goods 
within a reasonable time by the carrier is only a breach 
of the contract of carriage, and, while the carrier is liable 
for the damages incurred by reason of an unreasonable 
delay, yet the consignee cannot refuse to accept the goods. 
Again, where damages are claimed by reason of an un- 
reasonable delay, they must be certain, that is, the owner 
must show some actual damage either in the depreciation 
of the value of the goods, cost of transportation, or ex- 
pense in preserving the same, or other data or estimation 
as to damages as are so definite and certain that they 
can be ascertained by calculation and carrier had notice 
that such damages would ensue from the delay. 

In the shipment in question, if unreasonably delayed 
in transit or delivery, depreciation in value, freight 
charges, demurrage charges, etc., would be proper ele- 
ments of damage. 

In case 7573, F. S. Royster Guano Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., 
the Commission has substituted words “carload minimum 
24,000 pounds” for “carload minimum 20,000 pounds,” car- 
ried on page 190 of decision (Vol. 88), and has also made 
the same change at top of table of rates page (II), in 
same decision. 
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Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last Issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change In this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

April 17—Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 748—Dyes from New York, N. Y. 
1. & S. 490—Lumber transit privileges at Buffalo, N. 
7506—Buffalo Lumber Exchange et al. 

Ry. et al. 

April 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8407—Sterling Salt Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
8251—W. Harry Brown vs. Vandalia R. R. Co. et al. 
8253—Marinette-Green Bay Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
April 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
* 8558—The milk and cream investigation. 
April 17—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
8463—N. L. Curry Grocery Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al 
April 18—Dayton, O.—Examiner Settle: 
8382—Wm. H. Young et al. vs. P. C. C. 
—a Sewing Machine Co. vs. P. 
et al. 
April 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
"onan Pulp and Paper Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
8484—Swift & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
8512—Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
8513—Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 18—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Wood: 
ba 9 aaeraes T. Perry & Co. vs. Arizona Eastern Ry. Co. 
eta 
8178—Dayidson Grocery Co, et al. vs. Butte Anaconda & Pa- 
cific Ry. Co. et al. 
€209—Bee Grain Co. et al. 
Co. et al. 
8404—Lindsay Commission Co. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
April 19—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Satterfield: 
*|. & S. 788—Nashville flour transit rules. 
* 6497—Freight Bureau Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga., vs. 
Southesm Ry. Co. et al. 
April 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4906—In the matter of private cars. 


April 20—Butte, Mont.—Examiner Wood: 
8178—Davidson Grocery Co. et al. vs, 
Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
8209—Beebe Grain Co. et al. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
8380—Butte Wholesale Grocery Co. et al. vs. Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 
April 20—Springfield, O.—Examiner Settle: 
1. & S. 767—Hides from Springfield, Ohio. 
April 21—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner La Roe: 
|. & S. 796—Illinois passenger fares. 
April 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pugh: 
* 8351—American Beet Sugar Co. et al. vs. Sou. 
April 22—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Settle: 
|. & S. 763—Classification of chain (No. 2). 
— eo Creosoting Co. vs. N. 0. & Gt. 
et al. 
April 24—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner McGehee: 
* 1. & S. 793—Wool ratings. 
April 24—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
* 8558—The milk and cream investigation. 
April 24—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 
8725—Lake cargo coal rates. 
8598—Pittsburgh Coal Operators Assn. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
April 26—Bisbee, Ariz.—Examiner McGehee: 
* 8536—Sam H. Kyle vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 25—Kokomo, Ind.—Examiner Settle: 
$ ~~ Stove and Range Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
So, et al. 


April 26—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Settle: 


6747—Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. vs. St. Louis & San 
Francisco R. R. Co. et al. 
8596—Best-Clymer Mfg. Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. “ al. 


: # 
vs. Alabama Central 


Co. et al. 
L. Ry Co. 


& St L. Ry. 
Cc. C. & Bt. 


vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Ry. 


Butte, Anaconda & 


vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 


Pac, Co. et al. 


Nor. R. R. Co. 


8575—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. 
or?” aie Coal and Coke Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
Apri! 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner La Roe: 
1. & §. 623—Export grain case. 
8640—Edwards &-Loomis Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 


et al. 


Apri! 26—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 
|. & S. 774—Bituminous coal rates to C. F. A. territory. 


ee Toasted Corn Flake Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 


Co. et al. 

7069—Jackson Chamber of Commerce” Vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 
Co. eta 

7371—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

a Car Co. et al. vs. Kanawha & Mich. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


Docket of the Commission 


7662—Grand Rapids Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. 
7667—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie R. R. et al. 
=a Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Pa. Co. 
et al. 
7669—Carter Car Co. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of 
Canada et al. _ 
April 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Settle: 
8630—Schram Glass Mfg. Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
8635—Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
—_ ae Lime and Gypsum Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
8615—Brown Stave Co. vs. St. L, & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
8618—Wells Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 27—Chicago, Ill—Examiner La Roe: 
* 7173—Armour & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 27—Nashville, Tenn.—Commissioner Meyer: 
6319—In re, financial relations, rates and practices of the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Ry. Co. and other carriers, 
8488—Luke Lea vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 27—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner McGehee: 
8363—James Crawford vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


et al. vs. 


a Ramsey & Co. et al. vs. At T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
6764—Bascom-French Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


3544—Bascom-Porter Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
April 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Watkins: 

On question of reparation only: 
7521—Meeker & Co. vs, C. R. R. Co. of N. J. 
4792—Plymouth Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
6917—G. B. Markle Co. et al. vs. L. V. R. R. Co, et al. 
6189—Red Ash Coal Co. vs. C. R. R. Co. of N. J. 

April 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner La Roe: 
l. & S. 799—-Lake and rail cancellations (No. 2). 
April 29—Chicago, IJl.—Examiner G. N. Brown: 
8558—The milk and cream investigation. 


April 30—Columbus, O.—Examiner Gerry: 
ay “i taal Domestic Coal Co. vs. Kanawha & Mich. Ry. 
0. et al. 
6749—Cruikshank & Robinson vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
May 1—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Bell: 
* “on Superior Paper Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. 
oO. eta 
* 8668—George Oakley & Son. et al. vs. Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern Ry. Co. 


May 1—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Settle: 














8572—--W. T. Bruer & Son vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
| a. 
es e 
Digest of New Complaints 
w a 
No. 7838. Omaha Alfalfa Milling Co., Omaha, vs. Union Pacific. 


Application for reinstatement of complaint, setting aside of 
Commission’s order and rehearing. 


No. 8663. Investigation of the financial affairs of the Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Co. 
~*~. 8762. Wilcox Mercantile Co., Wilcox, Mo., vs. Wabash 
y. Co. 


Unjust and unreasonable charges on wheat from Wilcox to 
Chicago, Ill., by reason of alleged errors in weight. Repara- 
tion asked for. 

No. eo Closset & Devers, Portland, Ore., vs. Northern Pacific 
Ry r 

y Pine the assessment of double first class rates on ship- 
ments of tea from Seattle, Wash., to Portland, Ore., as unjust 
and unreasonable. Ask for a cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 8766. Westport Stone Co. and Big Four Stone Co., West- 
port, Tat... va C. C. C: & St. &.- Ry. Co, ot al. 

Unjust ‘and unreasonable rates and charges on shipments of 
stone from Westport, Ind., to named destinations in that the 
earriers refused to do spotting and refused to make allow- 
ances for the same. Ask for a cease and desist order, order 
requiring the defendants to perform spotting services and 
reparation, 

No. 8767. Seneca Iron -and Steel Co., BuYalo, N. Y., vs. South 
Buffalo Ry. Co. et al. 

Unlawful, unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
rates on freight moving between April 1, 1914, and April 14, 
1915,.by reason of failure of connecting carriers to absorb the 
Hier ier of the South Buffalo Ry. Co. Reparation asked of 

,492.78. 

No. 8767, Sub. No. 1. 
falo Ry. Co. et al. 

Same as foregoing. Reparation asked of $1,716.08. 

No. 8767, Sub, No. 2. Buffalo Brake Beam Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
vs. South Buffalo Ry. Co. et al. Same as above. Reparation 
asked of $387.62. 

No. 8768. Minneapolis (Minn.) Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Ann Ar- 
bor R. R. Co, et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on 


Lackawanna Bridge Co. vs. South Buf- 








flour and other grain products by reason of excessive ‘reship-, 
ping rates, and discriminatory in favor of Chicago and other 
points. Ask for cease and desist order and the establishment 
of rates which shall not exceed the rates in effect at the 
time the grain was delivered to the carrier at the milling-in- 
transit point, and reparation. 

No, 8769. Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. Great North- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 41.95 cents per 100 pounds on carload 
shipments of posts from Boy River, Minn., to Arnegard, N. D., 
as unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory. Ask for the 
application of a 39-cent rate and reparation. 


No. 8770. Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. and the Golds- 
boro Chamber of Commerce vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Against a refusal of the Norfolk Southern to allow the 
steamship company to use its docks at New Bern, N. C., and 
against its refusal to join in through routes and rates and 
the same with reference to Wilmington, N. C., with reference 
to traffic to Baltimore, Md. Ask for the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates and the extension of equal 
facilities to those allowed other water lines between points 
served by complainant in North Carolina and Baltimore. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
: Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission, April 7, in I. and S. No. 754, further sus- 
pended from April 8 until October 8 the operation of certain 
items appearing in Sup. No, 15 to A. T. & S. F, Ry. I. C. C. No. 
86. The suspended items provide for an increase in rates on 
coal from Raton and other points of origin in New Mexico 
to stations located on the Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. in 
Texas, Cleburne to Limestone, Texas, inclusive. The operation 
of same was suspended from Dec. 10, 1915, until April 8, 1916, 
by. an order previously entered in the same docket. 

The Commission, April 7, in I. and S. No. 758, further sus- 
pended from April 8 until October 8, the operation of the fol- 
lowing tariffs: L. & N. R. R. Co. Fourth Revised Pages 261, 262, 
263, 264; Third Revised Page 265; Fourth Revised Pages 266, 
267, 208; Third Revised Page 269 and Second Revised Page 270 
of I. C. C. No. A12658. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Fifteenth Revised 
Page 44, Fourth Revised Page 44%, Seventh Revised Page 45, 
Sixth Revised Page 46, Seventh Revised Page 47, Ninth Revised 
Page 48, Seventh Revised Page 49 and Sixth Revised Page 50 of 
I, C. C. No. 1968A. T. C. R. R. Co. Sup. No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 
A274, W. P. Bruce, agent, I. C. C. No. 1. The suspended tariffs 
provide for a charge of $7.50 per car the switching of freight by 
the “Nashville Terminals” of the L. & N. R. R. and the N. C. 
& St. L. Ry. at Nashville, Tenn. .Provision is also made in the 
suspended tariffs for the absorption of such switching charge 
by the L. & N. R. R. and the N. C. & St. L. Ry. on traffic re- 
ceived from or delivered by those carriers to the Nashville 
terminals. The operation of same was suspended from Decem- 
ber 10, 1915, until April 8, 1916, by orders previously entered in 
the same docket. 


April 8, in I. and S. No. 755, the Commission further sus- 
pended from April 13 to Oetober 13 schedules in various tari‘fs 
therein referred to. They provide for a general increase of 5 
cents per net ton in rates on bituminous coal from mines in 
Indiana and Illinois to points in Wisconsin and Michigan, and to 
other interstate points. They were first suspended from De- 
cemberl15, and later dates to April 13. 


April 8, in I. and S. No. 756, the Commission further sus- 
pended from April 13 until October 13, items in Missouri: Pacific 
I. C. C. No. A2906. The suspended items increase rates on coal 
from Benton and other producing points in southern Illinois 
to certain stations located on the Missouri Pacific Ry. in Mis- 
souri, Tuxedo Park, Mo., to Glencoe, Mo., inclusive. They were 
suspended originally from December 15 to April 13. . 


April 8, in I. and §S. No. 757, the Commission further sus- 
pended from April 16 until October 16 the schedules in Atlantic 
Coast Line I. C. C. No. A3618. The suspended schedules in- 
crease rates on kaolin clay from Edgar and other producing 
points in Florida to Wheeling, W. Va., East Liverpool, Ohio, 
and other points north of the Ohio River. They were suspended 
originally from December 18 to April 16. 

April 8, in I. and S. No. 817, the Commission suspended from 
April 10 until August 8, schedules in Sup. No. 2 to Intercolonial 
Ry. I. C. C. No. 706. The suspended schedules provide for in- 
creases of from 7-10 to 2 9-10 cents per 100 pounds in rates 
applicable to the transportation of woodpulp from Canadian 
points to various destinations in New York on the New York 
Central R. R. and to a few points in New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, 

April 10, in I, and S. No. 761, the Commission further sus- 
pended from April 30 until October 30 the following tariffs: 
Michigan Central Co. I. GC. C. Nos. 4848, 4849; New York Central 
(Line Buffalo, N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., and west) Sup. No. 6 to 
I. C. C. No, A2957 (L. S. & M. S. Series); Sup. No. 6 to I. C. C. 
No. A3159 (L. S. & M. S. Series); and Sup. No. 4 to I. Cc. C. No. 
A3261 (L. S. & S. S. Series); Paul P. Rainer Sup. No. 1 to L. C. 
C. No, 438, I. C. C. No. 462. The suspended tariffs withdraw 
transit rules on grain at Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo, Ohio, and 
Bryan, Ohio, when the grain originates at stations on or when 
received from the Chicago & Alton, Pennsylvania Company, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati,;-Chicago & St. Louis, Toledo, Peoria & 
Western or the Vandalia R. R. They were first suspended from 
January 1 and 3 to April 30. 

April 10, in I. and S. No. 817, the Commission suspended from 
April 10 until August 8 schedules in Sup. No. to Interco- 
lenial I. C. C. No. 706. The suspended schedules increase from 


7-10 to 2 9-10 cents per 100 pounds rates on woodpulp from 
Canadian points to destinations in New York located on the 
New York Central R: R. and to a few points in New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, os 
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REVISED VALUATION ORDER 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission has issued a revision of its Valuation 

Order No. 9 of December 14, relative to transportation 

of employes of the government and of the Commission 

engaged in valuation work. The minimum charge for 

transportation of outfit cars owned or rented by the Com- 

mission which, in the old order were moved at a minimum 

rate of 10 first class passenger fares, has been amended 
to read as follows: 


“Three—That outfit cars owned or rented by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall be moved from point to point in 
line haul on the basis of one first class passenger fare for each 
Commission employe aboard the car or cars, with a minimum 
rate of ten fares, which rate shall include transportation of 
Commission employes and property, the switching of cars and 
the storage or parking of the cars on side or spur tracks or 
other terminals of the line-haul carrier or carriers; but in no 


.ease shall the total charge for such movement be less than 


$2.00.”’ 

The minimum charge of $2.00 was not included in the old 
order, nor was the following provision which has been added 
governing the storage of cars: 

‘“‘When cars are stored or packed on the tracks of a strictly 
terminal or switching road, or when a switching service inde- 
pendent of a line-haul movement is performed by a line-haul 
carrier, upon request of the government, the storage and 
switching charges, if any, of such terminal or switching road 
or a line-haul carrier, shall be at the regular tariff rates, which 
rates shall cover the movement of outfit cars of the Commis- 
sion, together with the employes actually occupying the same 
and its property therein.”’ 


A new provision has been added to the effect that one 
or more cars of the same outfit moving at the same time 
shall be considered a unit. 

The following paragraph has been added: 


“Provided further that the charge for moving any such car 
without persons in freight train service shall not be in excess 
of the tarit rate for the movement of an empty car, subject 
to authorized land grant deductions. 

“The movement of outfit cars in passenger-train service shall 
be furnished upon government transportation request which 
must indicate clearly the number of the car moved, point of 
origin and destinations, and the number of persons aboard, and 
all other transportation service shall be covered by government 
bills of lading which must indicate clearly the exact nature of 
the service performed.”’ 


NEW TERMINAL ALLOWANCES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Carriers have begun filing tariffs with the Commission, 
all issues filed to date to become effective May 8, estab- 
lishing new terminal allowances to the industrial railroads. 

Among the tariffs already filed are issues of the Penn- 
sylvania making allowances of 4.5 cents per ton to the 
Johnstown & Stony Creek at Johnstown, Pa.; of 4.29 cents 
to the McKees Connecting at McKeesport, Pa.; of 4.5 cents 
to the St. Clair Terminal at Clairton, Pa.; of 3.57 cents 
per ton at Pittsburgh~to the Pittsburgh & Allegheny River, 
and of 3 cents per ton to the American Sheet & Tin Plaie 
Co. at Vandergrift, Pa. 

The Vandalia has filed issues making allowances of 72 
cents per car to the Indiana Northern at South Bend; of 
47 cents per car to the White River Railroad at Indian- 
apolis, and of 5.3 cents per ton to the Bay Terminal ai 
Toledo, O. 

Tariffs of the Erie make allowances at Cleveland to the 
River Terminal of 6.54 cents per ton and to the Cuyahoga 
Valley Railway of $1.40 per car. The Erie also makes an 
allowance to the Sharon Terminal at Sharon, Pa., of the 
actual cost of service, provided that same does not exceed 
2.08 cents per ton. 

These tariffs were filed in accordance with instructions 
from the Commission requiring the trunk lines to re 
establish through routes and joint rates in connection with 
the industrial railroads, broken on April 1, 1914, and or- 
dered to be resumed on April 14, 1915, as soon as division. 
acceptable to the Commission could be agreed upon. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 


DIRECT ROUTING OF SHIPMENTS 


Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 

We read in every issue you get out articles in regard 
to means of relieving the car shortage. You also com- 
ment on the situation in your editorial columns, and there 
is no doubt but what it is very serious. 

There is one method by which some relief can be se- 
cured which no one seems to have thought of, yet it can 
very easily be used. What I refer to is direct routing of 
shipments. There is a constant effort being made by the 
soliciting departments of the various railroads to secure 
business between points where their hauls are very in- 
direct. We frequently receive letters from our customers 
asking for routing which will cause shipments to move 
from 25 per cent to 100 per cent greater distance than 
necessary. 

If there are one or more routes between two points in 
the neighborhood of, for instance, 200 miles, what can 
possibly be gained—especially during a car shortage—by 
shipping over a route of 300 or 350 miles? Although 
about as sensible as for a man who is in a big hurry to 
walk around the block to get next door, this is done with 
much frequency and with concerns shipping hundreds of 
cars monthly. It amounts to a great waste of car space 
because of the additional length of time it takes ship- 
ments to reach destination. 

CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICK CO., 
B. B. Shepherd, Traffic Manager. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., April 11, 1916. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF TARIFFS 


Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 

The cry to-day is for simplicity in tariff construction. 
I believe the carriers can make a great stride in this direc- 
tion by abolishing supplemented tariffs entirely and 
adopting loose leaf tariffs. 

This plan has several advantages over the one now in 
use. One of them is the saving of clerks’ time. A rate 
clerk must examine every effective supplement as closely 
as he examines the tariff, regardless of the fact that it 
may not affect the rate for which he is seeking. It re- 
quires twice as much work, therefore, to check a rate in 
a tariff with one supplement as it does to check it in the 
tariff alone. When it is remembered that many tariffs 
have three supplements in effect at one time, besides 
various suspension notices, etc., that the Commission per- 
nits, it is easy to see what an enormous amount of extra 
work is involved. 

This plan would also’ greatly reduce the number of 
errors. -Very often rate clerks fail to examine a supple- 
ment at all, sometimes through carelessness, but more 
often because they lack the time. Especially is this true 


in railroad service, and it is responsible for a large per 
cent of the errors that occur in billing. 

Moreover supplements are usually so constructed that 
it is often very difficult to find a change when one looks 
for it, 


With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


Now, what are the objections? First, it is contended 
that often only a word or two on a page is changed, and 
that when the entire page is reissued this means extra 
work and expense. This is true, but.I believe the expense 
is greater under the present system. For instance, the 
number of effective supplements to a certain tariff has 
reached the limit prescribed by the Commission. It is 
necessary to make a small change in the tariff, and the 
carrier is forced to reissue a supplement of perhaps fifty 
pages in order to make the change. This occurs over and 
over. Many cases can be found where a supplement has 
been issued twenty or thirty times, with many pages un- 
changed. 

Again it is urged that much more work would be re- 
quired in keeping up a file of loose leaf tariffs than the 
one in use at present. Very probably ‘there would be a 
difference, but I do not believe it would offset the advan- 
tages to be obtained by its use. 

Of course I am not deceived into believing that this 
would solve. all problems of tariff simplicity, but it is 
apparently of such obvious helpfulness along this line 
that I am surprised that it has not already been adopted. 

ALBERT O. PAYTON. 

West Terre Haute, Ind., April 11, 1916. 


THE POMERENE BILL 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The Pomerene bill is now before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and to practical men it is 
about as foolish and unnecessary a piece of legislation as 
has ever been conceived in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
national capital. An investigation of some of its provisions 
may prove interesting. 

In the first place, it makes the “shippers’ load and count” 
practice illegal. This practice has grown from the necessi- 
ties of business, and is as much for the benefit of the 
shipper as the carrier. If the shipper is dissatisfied with 
the method as applied to his local situation he can have 
it changed. A great many manufacturing concerns load 
cars at their sidings, put on their own seals and accept 
bill of lading with “‘shipper’s load and count” clause. An 
experience with several factories covering a number of 
years discloses that the losses are negligible. Occasional 
errors are bound to occur because we have not yet reached 
that blissful period of development where business runs 
one hundred per cent pure all the time. When we reach 
that point, a lot of us—including congressmen—will be 
looking for a job. 

Section 21 of the bill further requires the carrier upon 
written request of the shipper to ascertain the quantity of 
bulk freight received by the carrier at the time the trans- 
portation services commence. The carrier does this with- 
out any written request, because his revenue is assessed 
upon the basis of weight at the time of shipment and the 
code of weighing rules adopted by the American Railway 
Association, accepted by the National Industrial Traffic 
League and endorsed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion, fully cover all points. Moreover, these bodies are 
watching this feature of business with utmost care, and 
changes or modifications looking toward better and more 
efficient business methods are always in order and will be 
accomplished without any additional legislation. 

Then there is the provision for making order bills of 
lading absolutely proof against forgery or other irregular 
practices. It is proposed to make the carrier assume the 
responsibility for acts of its agents within “actual or ap- 
parent authority.” ‘That sounds nice, but it means nothing. 
It is held out that billions of dollars are advanced by the 
banks on bills of lading. Fudge! The banks don’t give up 
a cent until they are sure of their money and bills of lad- 
ing usually come endorsed “without recourse.” There have 
been losses—a few—due to crooked methods, and just to 
test the thing we might ask the question, “How many 
cases of crooked order bills of lading have been brought 
to light during the year 1915?” 


It would be a very simple matter to make the order 
bill of lading more desirable if the issuing agent were pro- 
vided with an embossing seal similar to those used by no- 
taries and applied it to all order bills of lading. The 
issuing of order bills of lading is open to some criticism. 
A bill of lading signed “John Doe” is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a legally sound document, nor is one signed ‘John 
Doe, Agent.” The courts have held that “John Doe, Agent,” 
simply distinguishes “John Doe, Agent,” from “John Doe, 
harnessmaker,” or “blacksmith.” A strictly legal affirma- 
tion should read, “The A. B. & C. R. R. Co., per John Doe, 
Agent.” ‘There is always the legal principle of “caveat 
emptor’—‘let the buyer beware’—to be taken into con- 
sideration, which, applied to “order” bills of lading, means 
that the buyer thereof should exercise certain precaution- 
ary measures to satisfy himself that the document is all 
right. In many cases this is impracticable and in‘a great 
majority of cases unnecessary. Business concerns whose 
relations are extensive, both as to time and value, do not 
require any legal restraints put upon their transactions to 
hamper the free interchange of business. 


And aside from all this, Congress has delegated to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the duty of regulating 
commerce. The Commission is in intimate touch with 
commerce; it is a tribunal whose doors swing as wide for 
the shipper as for the carrier; it is patient with the short- 
comings of both when good faith is apparent, and it is 
zealous in meeting the standard of efficiency, justice and 


prudence which the people expect. Moreover, in a large 


way, it has the confidence of a great majority of our busi- 
ness people who accept its dicta as inspired by the prin- 
ciple the greatest good for the greatest number. 
And in view of this the Pomerene bill becomes pifflicated 
piffie. J. D. Hashagen. 
Boston, Mass., April 5, 1916. 


FOURTH SECTION AMENDMENT 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Your comments, as set forth in your issue of March 
25 and April 1, in connection with the application of the 
intermountain territory for the cancellation of the differ- 
ential established by the Commission to meet water com- 
petition at Pacific coast terminals, have been carefully 
read; also I have noted the exceptions taken to these 
comments by H. G. Wilson, Toledo, O., as printed in your 
issue of April 1. I believe that the contention of Mr. 


Wilson that the fourth section amendment with respect 
to denying cancellation of rates made to meet water 
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competition in less than two years, although that com- 
petition may be removed, was meant to cover this con- 
dition as well as any other which might be instrumental 
in removing the water competition is correct, although 
the reasons that occur to me are different from those 
advanced in Mr. Wilson’s letter. 

You seem to have taken it for granted that this provi- 
sion in the amended fourth section was inserted for the 
sole purpose of helping a condition brought about simply 
through the rail lines having so combated the water line 
competition as to cause its removal. This may be the 
true reason, but it seems to me that the idea that Con- 
gress had in mind when the amendment was passed 
was for the purpose of establishing for a given length of 
time a rate condition or adjustment which might be 
depended upon by commercial interests and upon which 
plans for carrying on business might be based and com- 
mercial territorial divisions drawn. Take your own illus- 
tration of a river drying up, thereby removing competition 
by water. Let us go a little farther and suppose that, as 
you advocate, the rates were immediately readjusted with- 
out regard to water competition and that through some act 
of Providence in six months’ time this river’s banks were 
again filled with water, what would be the result except 
a continual disturbance of rate and commercial condi- 
tions? Your example is entirely hypothetical and does 
not make a fair comparison of the condition existing in 
the case at issue, as in that case not only is there a likeli- 
hood, but a very great probability, that the interruption 
in the water service will be of extremely brief duration. 
On your theory I cannot see but that, with the one ex- 
ception, water competition destroyed by the rail lines, 
would there be any permanent adjustment of rates ina 
territory affected by water competition on which com- 
mercial interests might depend. 

It is true that the temporary closing of the Panama 
Canal and the scarcity of ships brought about by Euro- 
pean conditions have for a-short time removed the coast- 
to-coast water competition. We are, however, assured ») 
Colonel Goethals that the canal will again be in service 
April 15:and that it is reasonable to presume-that there 
will be no further interruptions in the future... The only 
phase of the situation to be considered, therefore, is the 
likelihood of ships now in other trade resuming. the coast- 
to-coast service. It is true that the off-shore. business 
is much more attractive to ships at the present time 
than the coast-to-coast service and it is also true that 
this state of high rates and charters is to last a limited 
length of time. On the contrary, with the assurance that 
upon the opening of the Panama Canal further interru)- 
tions will not be experienced in the future, the coast-to- 
coast service offers a permanent field of reasonably 1t- 
tractive business to a steamship line and, as it is impos- 
sible for any of us to look into the future or to read with 
any degree of certainty what is in the minds of the men 
who control the principal steamship lines of this country, 
it is impossible to state exactly whether or not service 
of some kind will be inaugurated immediately or shortly 
after the opening of the canal. It looks reasonably pos 
sible to me that some of the steamship people, comparing 
the indefiniteness of the present off-shore business wit! 
the future permanent business through the canal, ma) 
decide that it is good business to resume the canal servic: 


thereby very materially strengthening their hold in the 


future when normal conditions re restored. In addition 
to these there are conditions existing on the Pacific coas', 
particularly with lumber schooners, which undoubted! 


will work out for some sort of a merchandise servic: 
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from the Atlantic to the Pacific immediately upon or 
shortly after the opening of the canal. 

The Commission certainly had some of these conditions 
in mind when deciding the application of the rail lines 
for the extension of the 55-cent rate on iron and steel 
articles to Pittsburgh. In deciding that case, Opinion No. 
$438, they stated that it was impossible to tell the de- 
gree of competition which the water lines were likely to 
afford during the coming year, but that upon the possi- 
bility it was reasonable to permit the 65-cent rate to 
apply from Pittsburgh. This case was decided after the 
canal had been closed, and certainly the Commission did 
not feel as you apparently do that the coast-to-coast serv- 
ice through the canal had been discontinued for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

It seems to me that it is fair to presume that the 
discontinuance of this water competition is about at in 
end, and even if such is not the condition, it is equally 
fair to presume that Congress had in mind in amending 
the fourth section that for both the railroads and the 


‘commercial interests it was necessary to establish for a 


definite length of time, irrespective of circumstances 
which might arise to alter the condition, a permanent 
rate adjustment in water competitive territory. 
E. H. Parker, Traffic Manager, Portland Branch, 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Co. 
Portland, Ore., April 8, 1916. 





The point made by Mr. Parker is a good one—that a possible 
reason for not permitting rail rates reduced to meet water com- 
petition to be restored inside of two years except for some 
other reason than the disappearance of the water competition 
is that business would otherwise be disturbed. Even so, we 
believe that matter could be safely left to the Commission if 
the law were amended as we suggest. Possible disturbance of 
business conditions is one of the factors it would have to bear 
in mind. As to what Mr. Parker has to say about the proba- 
bility that boats will soon be using the Panama Canal—that is 
a matter of fact or probability that the Commission will have 
to determine. Our argument, of course, has been based on the 
theory that this traffic will not soon be resumed. If it is re- 
sumed or seems likely to be resumed soon, then there is no 
question before the house except an academic one. Finally, it 
really makes little or no difference what Congress had in mind, 
when it enacted this law. The only question to be considered 
now is: Does it work an injustice and if so can it be ade- 
quately amended?—Editor The Traffic World. 


CALIFORNIA BACK HAUL CASE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your April 1, 1916, issue, at page 664, under caption, 
“California Back Haul Case,” the following language ap- 
pears: 

The interior terminal points were so slow in their proceedings 
that the effective date of the tariffs filed in accordance with 


order of the Commission arrived before the court took cog- 
nizance. 


For the benefit of those of your readers who may ac- 
cept this statement as true I wish to submit the following 
facts: 

Our petition as filed lith the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on June 18, 1915, asking for a rehearing in fourth 
section orders referred to in this case. A denial of the 
application for rehearing was received in Sacramento on 
July 6, 1915. The carriers were allowed by the Com- 
mission to file their tariffs on schedule “C’” commodities 
on five days’ notice, and these tariffs were not filed until 
after July 1, 1915, to become effective July 15, 1915. 

The first hearing before the federal court was held on 
July 14, 1915. The statute provides that three days’ no- 
tice must be given to the Commission and defendant car- 
riers. It will be seen, therefore, that we had actually 
five days, from time our application for rehearing was 
denied, in which to prepare and file our bill of complaint, 
affidavits, etc., consisting of over twenty thousand words. 
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On account of the short time allowed us, we were com- 
pelled to serve notice by telegraph. 

At the first hearing on July 14, 1915, a point was raised 
by Mr. Esterline, representing the United States govern- 
ment, which he admitted was technical, but which re- 
sulted in our temporary restraining order being denied. 
Thus the rates on schedule “C” commodities went into 
effect the next day, or July 15, 1915. 

We then had thirty days to prepare an amended com- 
plaint in order to obtain a restraining order before the 
rates on schedule “B” commodities became effective Aug. 
15, 1915. 

Unfortunately one district judge was sick, another was 
on a vacation, as was the presiding circuit judge. Try as 
we could, we were unable to get a second hearing before 
Aug. 17, 1915, or two days after the rates on schedule 
“B” commodities had become effective, thereby eliminating 
the complaining cities from enjoyment of terminal rates. 

Regardless of what your Washington correspondent may 
think, we feel that after all we did pretty quick work. 

G. J. Bradley, Traffic Manager and Secretary, 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Traffic Association. 
Sacramento, Cal., April 5, 1916. 


CAR SEAL RECORDS AND CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The articles contained in “The Open Forum” pages of 
your magazine are all interesting to a degree, but none 
more so to the writer than the ones in your issues of 
March 11 and April 1 relative to car seal records. 

From the standpoint of an agent I would most em- 
phatically say “No” to the suggestion of indorsing on the 
waybills the seal record of car or cars covered by said 
billing. While it would not entail so much additional 
work on part of shipping clerks or billing clerks to show 
such information, it would open the way for yard clerks, 
or whoever was intrusted with the duty of obtaining seal 
records, to “take a chance” when short of time or weather 
was disagreeable, to refer to waybill for same, with a 
result of an incomplete record. There are too many in- 
distinct and imperfect seals applied, both by private com- 
panies and railroad employes, to attempt any remedy that 
may have a tendency to reduce the necessity of a per- 
sonal inspection of seals. While some improvement is 
needed, don’t agitate along the lines of showing record on 
waybills. “i 

Geo. P. Aloutz. 

Cheshire, Mass., April 6, 1916. 


CAR SEAL RECORDS AND CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We notice an item in the issue of April 1, shown on 
page 702, relative to car seal records and claims, which 
has reference to same subject shown on page 545, issue 
March 11, and believe there should be a rule requiring 
all delivering lines to show complete seal records on 
freight bills. We had one case the past month where 
there was a shortage of four barrels on a carload ship- 
ment, shipment originating in the East, and the unloading 
record at wagon track of delivering line, as well as our 
own receiving record, showed that the four barrels were 
short. The claim was declined, account car moving under 
original seals. We took the matter up with the shippers, 
they furnishing affidavit that number barrels invoiced 
loaded in car, also advising seal record. We also made 
an affidavit as to number of barrels received from the car. 
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Still the transportation company claimed they were not 
liable. Finally we found out that the car moved under 
original seals to an intermediate point, new seals ap- 
plied, and after writing them accordingly, giving them 
ten days in which to make payment, we finally received 
voucher to cover. It is beneficial to the transportation 
companies as well as to the consignees to have the seal 
records shown on freight bills, and, if not, we would like 
to see some argument against this point. 
The Brule & Bourk Co., 
B. E. Shelly, Traffic Manager. 
Denver, Colo., April 5, 1916. 


APPLICATION IN ALFALFA CASE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Application for the reinstatement and a rehearing of the 
complaint of the Omaha Alfalfa Milling Co. against the 
Union Pacific has been filed by E. J. McVann. That is the 
complaint in which the application of a 14-cent interstate 
rate instead of a 10%4-cent state rate depended wholly on 
the fact that when the Missouri River changed its course, 
thirty-odd years ago, it left a mud puddle between Omaha 
and East Omaha, which is under the sovereignty of Iowa 
instead of that of Nebraska. 

The Union Pacific admitted the state rate would be rea- 
sonable for the service and was willing to make reparation 
by returning the money that had been collected as an 
undercharge, while the East Omaha Milling Co. was under 
the impression that it was entitled to the Nebraska rate. 
The Commission refused to allow reparation on the ground 
that no proof of damage was made. 

By way of answer to that, McVann refers to the evi- 
dence to show that the Union Pacific admitted every 
allegation in the petition except that the 14-cent rate was 
“unlawful.” It admitted that the 10%-cent rate would be 
reasonable and that every competitor of the complainant 
has had the benefit of the lower rate. He also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Examiner Wood said testimony as 
to the reasonableness of the lower state rate was not nec- 
essary because the Union Pacific admitted it. 

“Complainant suggests that the Commission did not 
have in mind the state of the pleadings when it found 
there was no proof of damage,” says the application for 
reinstatement of its complaint. “If complainant is not 
granted rehearing it will be left in the position of having 
been mulcted of a large sum of money ($1,143) by reason 
of its respect for the law (by paying the technical under- 
charge) and its deference to the desires of the Commis- 
sion’s representative (to have the record as small as pos- 
sible, by refraining from the taking of testimony on an 
undisputed point).” 


VALUATION ANALYSTS WANTED. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission will hold an open 
competitive examination May 9, 1916, to fill vacancies in 
the position of valuation analyst in the Division of Valu- 
ation, Interstate Commerce Commission. The salaries of 
these positions range from »1,800 to $5,000 a year. 


COMMISSION ORDER. 


The Traffic and Transportation Bureau of the Tacoma 
Commercial Club and Chamber of Commerce has been 
allowed to intervene in case 8140, Transportation Bureau 
of the New Seattle Chamber of Commerce vs. Gt. No. et al. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 4 
( Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 





Routing of Shipments 

Q.—We have shipments moving from A, originating point, 
to B, destination. The routing in the tariff shows that the 
shipments should be routed via junction C, although it is 
possible for the shipments to travel via junction D. The 
tariff has an alternative route clause as follows: “The 
routing shown in tariff must be strictly observed, but if 
from any cause shipments are sent via other junction 
points, but over lines and carriers parties hereto, the rates 
published herein will apply.” There is an embargo placed 
on these shipments moving via Junction C. Can we accept 
freight under this tariff under these circumstances and 
route it via Junction D? 

A.—Yes, provided carriers participating in the move- 
ment are parties to the tariff. 


Making of Through Rate 

Q.—We -want a rate on a given commodity from a sta- 
tion designated as “A” to another designated as “D” be- 
tween which points there are no through rates. There is a 
rate from A to B of 10c per 100 lbs. and from B to D of 
30c per 100 Ibs. resulting in a through rate of 40c per 100 
lbs. from point of origin to destination. In addition to this, 
there is a rate from “B” to “C” of 10c per 100 lbs. and 
from “C” to “D” of 12c per 100 lbs., which, added to the 
rate from “A” to “B,” results in a through rate of 32c per 
100 Ibs. 

The Commission says: “If no specific rate from point of 
origin to destination of a through shipment is provided 
and no specific manner of constructing combination rate 
for it is prescribed, the lowest combination of rates ap- 
plicable via the route over which the shipment moves is the 
lawful rate for that shipment.” 

Do you understand from this that it would: be proper to 
use any number of combinations of locals to obtain the 
through rate, if each factor was applicable on interstate 
traffic? 

A—Yes, provided the route is a reasonable one. 


Through Routing 

Q.—I have read with considerable interest the different 
opinions as given in connection with questions asked and 
answered in your various issues of The Traffic World. 

In The Traffic World of April 1, 1916, page 706, appears 
question in connection with rate on lumber from “A,” a 
point in Indiana, to “B,” a point in Michigan, as published 
by “X” railroad, etc., and in the answer reference is made 
to Conference Ruling No. 214. This would appear to be a 
shipment from and to points covered via both routes by 
joint rates and which would be known to agent, as under 
the Interstate Commerce Act as well as order of June 2, 
1908, of the Interstate Commerce Commission the agent 
at point of origin is required to have on file tariffc nam- 
ing rates applying from his station issued by that carrier 
or by its authorized agents or those in which it has con- 
curred, and at designated points complete file of tariff pub- 
lications which it issues or is party to. 
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This would not be the case when joint rates are not 
in effect and the through rates, based on combination of 
locals, would not be known to agent; for instance, from a 
given point, say, in Michigan to a given point in Tennessee 
the rate from point of origin to destination is based on 
locals to and from the Ohio River gateways, ‘the through 
rates via the several gateways differing, and under the act 
and order of the Commission, as referred to above, the car- 
rier’s agent at point of origin and parties at designated 
points on its line would only have on file copies of tariff 
publications naming rates. from the point in Michigan to 
the Ohio River gateways, roads south thereof not being 
parties thereto, and the tariff naming rates as published 
from the Ohio River gateways to the point in Tennessee 
would not be in the hands of the carrier’s agent at point 
of origin in Michigan or at designated points on its line, 
roads north of the Ohio River not being shown as parties 
thereto; therefore, the through rate would not be known 
to carrier’s agent at point of origin. 

Such being the case, would carriers under the ruling of 
the Commission as referred to, also other rulings, be called 
upon to protect the through rate made on lowest combina- 
tion unless routing or rate as specified by shippers is dis- 
regarded by the carriers? 

That the Commission recognizes some responsibility ex- 
ists with shippers as to knowing before shipment the rate 
applicable, it would seem is fully shown in the last para- 
graph of Conference Ruling No. 214; further, the Inter- 
state Commerce Act provides a way to secure a given 
rate, as per Paragraph 11 of Section 6. 

In a number of instances where the combinations make 
lowest, it is not in connection with the natural or cus- 
tomary route and frequently would not allow a haul of the 
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entire length of initial carrier’s line, which the Commis- 
sion have recognized should be permitted in one of their 
conference rulings. 

A large number of these claims are presented by freight 
audit companies, and, in many instances, several years 
after shipments have been made, which seems to be unfair 
as it shows that the rate feature cut no figure at the time 
shipment was made. 

A.—lIn the absence of through joint rate or specific 
manner of constructing combination rate we understand 
that in case specific through routing is not given by ship- 
per it is the duty of carrier’s agent to send shipment via 
the cheapest route provided such route is known to him 
and also provided it is a reasonable one. 

Decision Cited 

Q.—Please refer us to the issue of The Traffic World 
which carries report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Dillon Coal & Transfer Co. vs. Oregon Short Line 
R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C. 91. 

A.—The Traffic World, Aug. 2, 1913, page 253. 

Order of Commission 

Q.—Fourth section applications N. O. S. 461 et seq. (38 
[. C. C. 158-164). Decided Feb. 18, 1916. Opinion No. 3414. 
Traffic World, issue March 11, 1916. Are combinations as 
per exhibit made on lower Mississippi River crossing now 
applicable or are they under suspension? 

A—The Commission’s orders read as follows: 


It is Ordered, That those portions of said applications Nos. 
461, 689, 1950, 4218, 4219, 4220 and 4943 which seek authority to 
continue through rates for the transportation of freight traffic 
from all points in the United States to points in Louisiana and 
Texas which exceed the aggregates of the intermediate rates 
subject to the provisions of the Act to regulate commerce be, 
and the same are hereby denied, effective May 1, 1916. 

It is further Ordered, That tariffs containing rates revised in 
accordance with the provisions of this order shall be made 
effective on statutory notice. 


Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 
| 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC WORLD Will Be 
Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 





CURE FOR N. Y. PORT CONGESTION 


Recommendations, which, should they be carried out, 
would be expected to result in the transfer of a large per- 
centage of New York and Brooklyn factories and steamship 
terminals to the Jersey side of the port of New York, will 
be made by the Jersey City Chamber of Commerce to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, if Commissioner E. E. 
Clark, now conducting an investigation into the freight 
congestion in New York, complies with the request of Louis 
Sherwood, director of the Port Development Department of 
the Jersey City Chamber. 

In a letter to Commissioner Clark the Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce through its Port Development De- 
partment asks that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after it completes its work of providing for temporary 
relief by such measures as increased demurrage, limited 
free storage and co-operation in railroad lighterage service, 
hold one or more public hearings in Jersey City to consider 
Plans for permanently correcting the underlying faulty or- 
ganization of port facilities, which it says are really re- 
sponsible for the present congestion. 

The Jersey City Chamber will ask the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to compel the railroads to discontinue 


their free lighterage service between their New Jersey 
freight terminals and the New York river front by fixing 
different rates for goods delivered in Jersey City and New 
York. 

A natural consequence of a ruling of this character, it is 
expected, would be a scramble on the part of factories now 
located in New York to secure New Jersey building sites in 
order to take advantage of the cheaper freight rates, and 
the steamship companies would follow the factories. 


With a majority of the freight consumers and producers 
located on the Jersey side of the river, it is pointed out, 
the necessity for lighterage would be reduced to a mini- 
mum, with a consequent decrease in the possibility of + 
traffic tie-up. In line with the request for an abandonment 
of the free lighterage service, the Jersey City business men 
will also ask the Commission to bring about co-operation 
between the New Jersey railroads as regards joint use of 
terminals, including reasonable switching charges between 
them both for local and natural commerce. 

Mr. Sherwood’s letter to Commissioner Clark requesting 
a public hearing is as follows: 


After freight congestion at the Port of New York shall have 
been relieved by temporary co-operation between the railroads 
and by other palliatives suggested to you, the Jersey City 
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Chamber of Commerce requests that you hold one or more pub- 
lic hearings in New Jersey to consider recommendations for 
permanently correcting the underlying faulty organization of 
en, which, in our judgment, causes most of the 
trouble. 

The fundamental defect in our port is that the principal rail- 
road terminals are in New Jersey while shipping, industries 
and population are for the most part in New York. This is 
the natural consequence of development before the railroad 
had become the principal factor in transportation—and now. the 
insular disabilities of Manhattan, Long Island and Staten Island 
interfere with the free movement of the nation’s commerce 
through the port. Exports, imports and the city’s supplies 
are unnecessarily and expensively floated between the east-and 
west sides of the harbor. Every morning the terminal railroad 
yard of the port, which should be on terra firma, is towed from 
New Jersey to New York and back again at night. This 
absurd daily movement would not be necessary if transfers be- 
tween the ships and the cars were made on the New Jersey 
instead of the New York shore front. 

The permanent cure for port congestion at New York is to 
attract ships, terminals and factories to New Jersey and away 
from New York. I state this fact baldly and ask the co-opera- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission to demonstrate 
its truth. 

The present policy of your honorable body, through the in- 
strumentality of a freight differential, has been to deflect traf- 
fic from New York to southern seaboard cities, and yet you 
permit the railroads to nullify this by giving free lighterage 
to New York to the detriment of New Jersey, and to the en- 
couragement of fzulty port organization here. Free lighterage 
is in effect a federal subsidy to overcome the incompetance 
of New York, by inhibiting New Jersey from taking full ad- 
vantage of its natura] opportunities. ‘ 4 

In your recent rulings you have partially recognized this and 
most of the suggested palliatives, such as increased demurrage, 
limited free storage, co-operation in railroad lighterage service, 
freight embargoes at points of origin, etc., are intended to 
minimize the delays, expense and general lost motion incident 
to the harbor lighterage transfer, while the only permanent 
cure is to minimize lighterage. 

We do not want the commerce of the Port of New York and 
New Jersey to suffer as a consequence of holding back freight 
at western cities and of deflecting it to other ports. We do 
ask of the federal authorities, first, that it shall not discrim- 
inate against New Jersey in favor of New York; and second, 
that it effectuate co-operation between the New Jersey rail- 
roads as regards joint use of terminals, including reasonable 
switching charges between them, both for local and natural 
commerce. Volume of business is here, so are the terminals 
and the connecting rails between them; but efficient adminis- 
trative organization is lacking. . y 

On behalf of the Jersey City Chamber of Commerce I again 
respectfully request that you appoint a time and place for a 
public hearing on these matters at Jersey City. 


FREIGHT HANDLING BY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


(By A. Jackson Marshall, Secretary, Electric Vehicle Section 
National Electric Light Association.) 


The costly congestion of freight at railroad and steamship 
terminals has reached such proportions that before long 
remedies will of necessity have to be evolved. A study 
of the problem would indicate that railroads and steam- 
ships are carrying freight most efficiently between points, 
but the handling of merchandise to and from and in the ter- 
minals leaves much to be desired. 


It therefore appears that changes will have to be ef- 
fected in the transportation of freight to and from the ter- 
minals and in the handling of merchandise in the terminals 
themselves. While great improvements have been made, 
much more could be effected in these two phases of local 
freight handling. It seems to the writer that the full meas- 
ure of possible success can only be obtained when the local 
transportation and the handling of freight in the terminals 
are considered jointly instead of as two separate and dis- 
tinct phases. No matter how perfectly developed the 
method of freight handling in terminals may be, the high- 
est efficiency cannot be obtained unless the movement of 
freight to and from terminals by trucks be such as will 
exactly fit into the scheme of terminal operation and vice 
versa. 


It is apparent that the local transportation of freight is 
unsystematic and very costly. It is hardly necessary to 
review the chaotic conditions existing in this branch of the 
work, which seem to get worse instead of better. Almost 


everyone is familiar with the losses resulting from the in- 
flux and outflow of freight during certain hours of the day 
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at the terminals and the inactivity at other periods, due 
to the fact that nearly everyone wants service at the same 
time which is a physical impossibility to render. The thou- 
sands of trucks compelled to wait their turn pile up a loss 
that is counted in the tens of ‘millions: 


If each truck had a definite time to call for or deliver: 


merchandise to terminals and the schedules were observed, 
the terminals perhaps operating at night as well as day, 
delays and losses due to congestion would be reduced to 
a minimum. Furthermore, trucks and trailers could ‘sys- 
tematically operate better at night since they would not 
be compelled to constantly buck street traffic with at- 
tending delays and accidents. Sooner or later the growing 
traffic of our cities will force the use of streets at night. 
There is hardly more reason why the streets of our city 
should not be used at night, especially for the transporta- 
tion of freight, than there would be to confine the use of 
railroad tracks to day traffic. 

If the existing trucking individuals and concerns could 
get together and work out a method of systematically co- 
operating in the development of a scientific schedule of 
operation, much could be accomplished. Otherwise it ap- 
pears that the railroads must either go into the delivery 
of freight direct from shipper to consignee, or that large 
and efficient local transportation companies will have 
to be formed to sympathetically work with the railroads 
in the elimination of freight congestion with its attending 
losses. No matter what method or methods may be em- 
ployed, action, and prompt action, is imperative. 

The more thought the writer gives to the subject, the 
more it appears that organizations possessing the qualifica- 
tions of efficient express companies would prove to be 
the solution, for such organizations would have an intimate 
and practical knowledge of railroading, would understand 
the receipt and dispatch of merchandise through terminals, 
have national and international organizations and the con- 
nections necessary to the forwarding of freight, and know 
the local transportation phase of the work. Furthermore, 
such a development would not be in the nature of an en- 
tirely untried experiment, for the transference of ex- 
press is not so unlike the handling of freight, except that 
the latter is somewhat more ‘bulky and usually does not 
move so rapidly. But it is the writer’s personal opinion 
that the costly congestion of freight could be materially 
eliminated and far-reaching economies effected, if organ- 
izations similar to express companies would go into the 
business of express freight, possibly operating their own 
terminals and fleets of motor trucks for local transpor- 
tation, operating along the same general lines employed in 
the handling of express. 

The idea of national organizations competent to handle 
the freight business much on the same basis as express 
has been handled, seems to be such a simple solution of the 
problem that the writer has hesitated heretofore to give 
public expression to it, fearing that it possessed a weak 
spot unknown to him which possibly prevented others bet- 
ter informed from having expressed the thought before. 
However, the idea is advanced for whatever value it may 
have, and if it is not feasible the fact will shortly be known. 
The details incident to such a development could be worked 
out if the main thought is acceptable. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 


The February, 1916, report of the Pacific Car Demur- 
rage Bureau shows 2,867 cars held overtime, or a per- 
centage of 01.97, as against 2,482, a percentage of 02.41. 
for February, 1915. 
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Wilson D. Sanderson, recently appointed lake grain 
agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad at Buffalo, N. Y., 
was born in Utica, N. Y., June 6, 1888. He graduated 
from Lehigh University in 1908, being the first student 
there to specialize in railroad law. After a short time in 
the maintenance of way departmént he entered the traffic 





W. D. SANDERSON. 


department of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, serving with 
the division freight agent at South Bethlehem, Pa., chief 
of the tariff bureau at New York, division freight agent 
and assistant general freight agent at Buffalo, being chief 
clerk of the latter when appointed lake grain agent. Mr. 
Sanderson for the last four years had a regular class in 
interstate commerce law and railroad practice for the 
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=- ® benefit of employes in the office of the assistant general 
| Personal Notes freight agent at Buffalo. 

o . . V. E. Jackson has been appointed commercial agent of 


the Ft. Worth & Denver City at Houston. 

M. H. McEwen has been appointed traveling freight and 
passenger agent for the St. Paul at Waterloo, Ia. 

Cc. H. Dege, Jr., has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Southern Railway, with headquarters at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to succeed W. R. Wyatt, resigned. 

Edward G.: Clark is appointed general freight agent of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. 

W. C. Gilbert has been appointed division freight agent 
at Knoxville of the Atlanta-Cincinnati line of the Louisville 
& Nashville. 

C. M. Swan, assistant general freight and passenger 
agent of the St. Francois County, kas been promoted to 
general freight and passenger agent. 

Walter K. Emery has been appointed freight solicitor, 
New Jersey division Pennsylvania Railroad Co., with 
office at Philadelphia, vice Geo. E. Fetterman, promoted. 

C. W. Kirberg is appointed traveling freight agent of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway at New 
Orleans, La. He will report to the General Agent at Mem- 
phis. 

The Tehuantepec National Railway Co. announces that 
A. Miranda is appointed general freight and passenger 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical médium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 














WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER with me- 
dium-sized railroad or large manufacturing, mining or 
lumber company, by young man with fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Thoroughly up to date in all lines of traffic. 
Also have had executive experience. First-class ref- 
erences. S. F. 8. Care The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 





Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER. Is the handling of 
freight a big factor in your costs? I have had a special: 
training in the many angles of transportation and can 
reduce your production and selling costs. My services 
would be an asset to your business. F. L. 33., care The 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 
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agent, with headquarters at Rincon Antonio, Oax., vice 
A. F. D. Schrader, assigned to other duties. 

J. F. Kane, traveling freight and passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., at Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been appointed division freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, vice W. C. Parker, 
who died. 

The United Fruit Co. announces that William V. Har- 
loe, general freight agent, Northern Division, now has 
charge of outward freight. Andrew J. Brady is appointed 
general freight agent, Northern Division, in charge of in- 
ward freight and claims. 

Maurice J. Tanner, city freight and passenger agent of 
the Southern Pacific Co., at Salt Lake City, Utah, has re- 
signed to become traveling freight and passenger agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern R. R., with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City. 

M. JI. McMahon 
was born at Fall 
Brook, Pa., March 21, 
1872. He entered rail- 
road service in 1890 
as telegraph operator 
for the Fall Brook 
Railroad Co. at Wells- 
boro, Pa. From there 
he went to Wellsville, 
N. Y., as telegraph 
operator for the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna 
Railroad Co. for six 
months. He was then 
promoted to. station 
agent, where he_ re- 
mained for a year and 
a half, and was pro- 
moted to _ division 
freight and passenger 
agent at Galeton, Pa., for seven years. Then he was as- 
sistant general freight and passenger agent at DuBois, Pa., 
for five years, resigning on Jan. 1, 1911, to take service with 
the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad in New Orleans 
as general freight and passenger agent. He has recently 
been promoted to the position of traffic manager of that 
road. 





J. M. Perryman, traveling freight agent of the Illinois 
Central R. R. at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed com- 
mercial agent at Kansas City, Mo., vice E. L. Throgmorton, 
who has been appointed general agent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. at Havana, Cuba, to succeed W. M. Daniels, re- 
signed. 

C. A. Russell, commercial agent of the Southern Rail- 
way at Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed district freight 
agent at New Orleans, La., vice M. M. Emmert, resigned to 
accept service with another company. J. B. Garvey, freight 
soliciting agent at New Orleans, has been appointed com- 
mercial agent, with office at the same place. 


George W. French has been appointed commercial agent 
of the New York Central Fast Freight Lines, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., vice A. K. Helton, resigned; 
Thomas C, Porteous, commercial agent at Spokane, Wash., 
has been appointed commercial agent at Los‘ Angeles, Cal., 
vice F. R. Sullivan, promoted, and Leroy Blue has been 
appointed commercial agent at Spokane, Wash., vice Mr. 
Porteous. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company announces the 
following appointments: Charles L. Netherland, travel- 
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ing freight agent, St. Louis, Mo., vice J. M. Perryman, pro- 
moted; Freeman Bradford, traveling freight agent, Fort 
Dodge, Ia., vice Mr. Netherland; William M. Long, con- 
tracting freight agent, Omaha, Neb., vice Mr. Bradford; 
Cecil W. Stafford, contracting freight agent, Peoria, IIl., 
vice Mr. Long. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The largest attendance in the history of the Traffic 
Club of Pittsburgh was present at the club’s regular meet- 
ing, held in the Pittsburgh Athletic Association’s club 
house the evening of April 10. President J. Fred Town- 
send announced the club’s incorporation papers had been 
received. He also made mention of the accession of a 
large number of new. members, not hitherto reported, 
bringing the membership almost to the desired maximum. 
Traffic Manager A. B. Ewer of the Harbison & Walker 
Refractories Co., chairman of the annual dinner committee, 
spoke regarding the coming annual dinner, which will be 
held May 3 at the William Penn Hotel. The evening’s 
entertainment was in charge of C. E. Barnhart and C. W. 
Henry, reporting to General Chairman Glen A. Aiken. 





The Traffic Club of Newark took in fifty-one new mem- 
bers at its April meeting. This makes over one hundred 
since the first of the year. The club’s flourishing condition 
found expression in the substantial cash balance reported, 
which brought a rising vote of thanks to W. J. Creighton, 
the treasurer. It is the ambition of the club to raise the 
membership to five hundred before November next. An 
illustrated talk was given by Joseph Crawford, city trol- 
ley inspector, on the evolution of tramways from the 


You might as well pay laborers to turn the fly- 
wheel of your engine as to pay for transportation 
service by wasteful and inefficient truck and hand 
methods which your present power will do in a frac- 
tion of the time and expense through the medium of 
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primitive horse car stage. General traffic conditions were 
also discussed by him. Following Mr. Crawford, an ad- 
dress on “The Soliciting Freight Agent’? was made by 
Walter S. Smith, freight soliciting agent for the Central 
Railroad in New York. These requirements were presented 
by Mr. Smith for the ideal freight solicitor: Divers tal- 
ents, both natural and acquired; health, which means 
initiative; knowledge of human nature, earnestness in 
manner, individuality and capacity for making and hold- 
ing friends. 





An illustrated lecture on canoeing in Canada, by James 
Albert Green, was an interesting feature of the April 
meeting and dinner of the Traffic Club of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce at the Sinton Hotel the evening of 
the tenth. Chairman B. H. Stockman presided. A paper 
of much interest to shippers was read by Thomas J. Mc- 
Laughlin on “Consequential Damages.” 


IRON ORE CASE CLOSED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


After the case had been before it in one form or another 
since January, 1912, the Commission closed the case relat- 
ing to the rates on iron ore from lower Lake Erie ports 
to the great consuming points of western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky on April 7, when argu- 
ments were heard. It is understood the Commission in- 
tends to hand down a decision soon, so that any readjust- 
ment that may be made in rates will affect the prices that 
furnaces will pay for ore during the coming shipping sea- 
son on the lakes. 


The case really was begun four years ago last January, 
when complaint against a rate of 96 cents per ton on direct 
ore was filed with the Commission by independent steel 
interests of the Mahoning and Shenango valleys of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, respectively. It became so involved 
and generally unsatisfactory following a decision in the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. case, as the result of which the 
Pittsburgh rate was reduced from 96 cents to 88 cents 
and the rate to Wheeling, W. Va., was increased from 60 
cents to 88 cents, that the Commission combined the seyv- 
eral cases before it and ordered a general investigation 
of the entire ore rate structure to the consuming points 
named. In the readjustment by which Wheeling and 
Pittsburgh were placed upon a parity, Steubenville and 
Mingo Junction, O., taken out of the old Wheeling dis- 
trict and put in the Beaver, Pa., district and given a rate 
of 70 cents per ton. In the general investigation the case 
was divided into 12 groups, which with their rates follow: 
Newport, Ky.-Cincinnati, 90 cents; Ashland, Ky.-Ironton, 
O., 90 cents; Jackson-Wellston, O., 621%4 cents; Zanesville, 
O., 55 cents; Wheeling, 88 cents; Pittsburgh, 89 cents; 
Beaver district, 70 cents; Mahoning-Shenango valleys, 56 
cents; Johnstown, Pa., $1.02; Josephine, Pa., 85 cents; 
Du Bois-Punxsutawney, Pa., 60 cents, and Columbus, O., 50 
cents. These groups were broadly divided by the Com- 
mission into three districts, the eastern, central and 
western. 

Wade H. Ellis, appearing for the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
and the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., made vigorous attack 
on the carriers for reducing the rate to Pittsburgh only 
S cents, making it 88 cents, and increasing the rate io 
Wheeling 28 cents, making it 88 cents. The carriers did 
this by reason of the fact that the Commission held that the 
rate to Pittsburgh should be no higher than that to Wheel- 
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ing. Mr. Ellis said the carriers had not even attempted 
to justify this “readjustment,” and contended that inas- 
much as the Commission had condemned the so-called 
equalization theory it could no longer fall back upon that 
expedient. Considering distances, operating costs, the 
nature of service and collateral items, Mr. Ellis said Pitts- 
burgh consumers pay about 50 per cent more per ton mile 
for their ore than other points in the territory covered 
by the investigation, with the exception of Wheeling. The 
other points, he asserted, pay from 3% to 4 mills per ton 
mile. The Pittsburgh rate was referred to as showing a 
remarkable disparity when compared with rates to all 
the other points, save to Wheeling. Estimating ali items, 
he maintained that the rate to Pittsburgh and Wheeling 
should not be more than 60 cents per ton. 

The railroads, he said, could have left the Pittsburgh 
rate at 96 cents and increased the Wheeling rate to that 
figure, but did not do much better when they gave both 
points a rate of 88 cents. Saying they had offered no 
justification for this 47 per cent increase in the Wheeling 
rate, Mr. Ellis said he was reminded of the reply given 
by Lord Clive when asked by the English government 
why he had robbed the India treasury. Lord Clive, said 
Mr. Ellis, said that when he considered his opportunities 
he marveled at his restraint. It was asserted by Mr. 
Ellis that the burden of proof rested with the carriers 
to justify the increased Wheeling rate, but that when 
Mr. Kelley was being examined and asked to justify that 
rate on behalf of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, Mr. 
Kelley refused to do so upon advice of Attorney Denison. 

Mr. Denison, endeavoring to reply to this, told the Com- 
mission that Mr. Kelley was not called to the stand as a 
witness for the Wheeling & Lake Erie, but had been 
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called by the Commission’s examiner. The attorney said 
he had told Mr. Kelley not to answer the question because 
it was not pertinent. Commission Clements took sharp 
issue with Mr. Denison, and said that if a question de- 
signed to show justification was not pertinent he could 
not imagine one that was. 

Taking up the contention of the railroads that reduc- 
tion of ore rates as suggested by the shippers would result 
in greatly cutting down the carriers’ revenues, Mr. Ellis 
said that, although the matter of removing discrimination 
was the primary question, the carriers’ revenues would 
not be reduced below what they were before the railroads 
quit granting allowances to industrial lines and furnaces. 

Attorney Richard Jones, Jr., representing the independ- 
ent interests of the valleys, made the same point, and sup- 
ported it by the further contention that the carriers’ source 


of revenue has been increased by their charge for haul-: 


ing slag, and that more revenue could be obtained if the 
railroads were not paying the present excessive charge to 
dock companies for unloading ore from vessels. 

Attorney George Wilson, representing the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, contended that the Pitts- 
burgh district is too large and ought to be divided. He 
said it has been gradually extended by the railroads, so 
that, while it formerly embraced a radius of only three 
or four miles from the heart of Pittsburgh, it now extends 
40 miles to some points, Monessen being among them. 
The 88-cent rate to Pittsburgh was assailed as being too 
high, and out of proportion to rates applying to other 
points. Taking into account all items used in rate mak- 
ing, he said that the rate should not be more than 60 
cents. 

Mr. Jones, in attacking the rate of 56 cents to Youngs- 
town, O., and other points in the valleys, said it was not 
reduced when the rates to Pittsburgh was reduced 8 cents. 
Such a reduction applied to the valleys, he said, would 
give them a rate of 48 cents, and it was contended that 
if Pittsburgh gets further reduction a corresponding re- 
duction in the rate of 48 cents should be given to the 
valleys. The trunk railroads, he said, in estimating the 
loss of revenue they would suffer from reduction of rates, 
basing their figures on the ore tonnage of 1913, included 
the tonnage carried over the Bessemer & Lake Erie Rail- 
road, owned by the United States Steel Corporation. The 
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net loss, he said, so far as revenues from hauling ore is 
concerned, would have been $230,000, instead of $336,000, 
as was the railroads’ estimate. For 1914, it was stated, 
the net loss would have been $116,000. He said that, con- 
sidering the facts, it is shown that the fear of loss of 
revenue is groundless. 


As indicative of the attitude of the complainants he rep- 
resents, to show they do not want to see the carriers 
lose revenue, Mr. Jones gave notice that they have with- 
drawn ‘their original request for reparation. Attorney 
Frank Lyon, this city, representing shippers in the Hang- 
ing Rock, O., district, said that point was not getting a 
more advantageous rate than any other point. He said 
that, to treat the case properly, the Commission should 
not consider the haul from lower lake points, but should 
take into consideration the entire haul, from the mouth of 
the mine to the furnace. . 

Attorney W. A. Parker of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road made the principal argument for the railroads. He 
entered into a technical discussion showing how the ore 
rates involved were established, the nature of the service 
involved. in hauling the traffic, the earnings by car mile 
and ton mile, and, summarizing his points, said that all 
of the ore rates are on a proper relative basis with rates 
on other commodities. Speaking of the lower rates on ore 
applying to southern Ohio and Kentucky furnaces, he 
said they are controlled by rail lines operating from To- 
ledo, O., which he does not represent. Moreover, he said 
that these furnaces compete with those of the other dis- 
tricts to such a limited extent that it is not real competi- 
tion. The iron made by the southern Ohio and Kentucky 
furnaces, it was maintained, is of different brands than 
the iron made by the other furnaces, and the former were 
also said to be at a disadvantage in the matter of loca- 
tion with regard to getting other materials, and that, he 
said, probably was another reason they were given lower 
rates. Speakjng of the adjustment of the Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling rates upon a basis of 88 cents per ton, Mr. 
Parker said that was done by the carriers after they had 
considered everything, and he expressed the belief that in 
making such an adjustment the desire of the Commission 
was followed. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Bills of lading prescribed in tariffs lawfully on file with 


the Commission govern the rights of the carrier and the 
shipper. State laws in conflict with the provisions of 
such bills are of no effect when the shipment is inter- 
state commerce. 

That is believed to be the purport of the decision in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, handed down on 
April 10 in the case of the Southern Railway, plaintiff in 
error, against W. E. Prescott. The federal court re- 
versed three cases, consolidated into this one, in which 
South Carolina courts had given judgment against the 
railroad company because it refused to settle the claim 
of Prescott for the value of nine boxes of shoes, destroyed 
by fire when the freight station of the plaintiff in error 
at Edgefield, S. C., on July 4, 1913. 

The shoes came from Petersburg, Va. On June 23 the 
defendant in error removed four boxes of shoe, declining 
to take the others, because his wagon was loaded. Freight, 
however, was paid on the whole shipment, and a receipt 
for it was signed. 

Prescott sued the railroad as a carrier, as a warehouse- 
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A Quarter Page Adver- 
tisement Like This 


would cost you about as little as you pay your 
office boy and could do, in one week, as much 
of the preliminary work of seeking live pros- 
pects as several well paid salesmen could do 
ina year. Youknow this—but you forget it 


TO 


TRAFFIC WORLD SUBSCRIBERS 


Personal Replies by Mail or Wire to 
It would make (on the office boy’s salary) 52 Legal or Special Service Inquiries 
trips to the salesmen’s two or four, holding a 
constant grip upon the attention of those you 
want to sell and conserving the salesmen’s time, 
energy and expense for actual business closing. 


Book of 5 Legal Coupons $5.00 Good Within 1 Year 
oe 6é 12 6é 66 $10. 00 be 6eé 6é 66 
“ “10Service “ $5.00 
96 6 24 be at $10. 00 


If you want to interest manufacturing and 
shipping concerns, in all lines of industry, 
railway and steamship companies, mail order 
houses, members of commerce clubs, traffic 
clubs and associations of commerce, advertise 
in THE TRAFFIC WORLD, the one publica- 
tion in this field—and the shortest way to it. 


Single Legal Inquiries $1.00 
“Service “ $0.75 


Rates and particulars given on request. 


Let Us Give You The Details 


Advertising Department 


Es OFFER 
: 


418 So. Market St. - Chicago, IIl. 418 So. Market St. 505 Colorado Bldg. 
~s CHICAGO ———_—_—C WASHINGTON, D.C. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD | THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


TANK CARS 


For Lease 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


PREVENT PILFERING and DAMAGE 


TO YOUR SHIPMENTS BY USING 


ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING 


Makes strong, durable containers 


No. 7 Acme Box Strap 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 


. Manufacturers 
Acme Twisted Wire Box Strapping 2840 Archer Avenue ~ CHICAGO 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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man anu 2Iso sued for the penalty prescribed by the South 
Carolina statute for refusal or failure to pay within the 
time prescribed by the statute. The railroad claimed the 
case was governed by the terms of the bill of lading 
which had been made a part of its tariff on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The terms of that bill 
of lading are not in harmony with the state laws. The 
Supreme Court, therefore, reversed the decisions of the 
state courts, in effect holding that the remedies for the 
shipper are those set forth in the properly filed bill of 
lading, and not those given him by the law of the state. 


I. C. C. ALTERS SHIPPING BILL 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, it is believed, has 
taken one of the most vital parts out of the administra- 
tion’s shipping bill, Pecause, if enacted, it would overturn 
the whole structure of ocean-and-rail rates which the Com- 
mission has been building up. The fact that the railroad 
regulating body had kicked that part of the administration’s 
legislative program into oblivion became known when the 
House committee on merchant marine and fisheries an- 
nounced that hearings would be held on the bill. 

The Commission makes no announcements with regard 
to the position it takes on matters of proposed legislation, 
because sometimes the committee asking for advice has 
no desire to have the public know what it thinks of a pro- 
posal. 

Section nine of the administration shipping bill proposed 
a scheme for joint regulation of rail-and-water rates by 
the Commission and the proposed Shipping Board, with- 
out, however, making any provision for disposing of a 
matter on which the two bodies might be unable to agree. 
That section is as follows: 


Sec. 9. That the board hereby created shall have the power 
and authority to regulate the operation of all corporations, 
firms or individuals engaged as common carriers in the trans- 
portation of passengers and property by water between the 
ports of the United States, and not entirely within the limits 
of a single state, and between the United States and foreign 
countries, and between the United States and its territories 
and possessions, and between the territories and possessions 
of the United States, and to determine and prescribe just and 
reasonable rates or charges to be demanded or collected for 
the transportation of passengers and property in such trade, 
and just, fair and reasonable classifications, regulations or 
practices to be followed with regard thereto: Provided, how- 
ever, That the board may prescribe preferential rates covering 
the transportation aforesaid, if, in its judgment, such rates are 
necessary in order effectually to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. And when property may be and is transported by com- 
mon carriers from a point within the United States to foreign 
countries or to or from the territories or possesions of the 
United States, the carriage being by a railroad or railroads or 
other means of transportation, within the United States, and a 
vessel or vessels operating under American registry or enroll- 
ment, the board is hereby authorized to determine and pre- 
scribe through routes between and over such rail and water 
lines, and just and reasonable joint rates or charges to be de- 
manded and collected for the transportation of property over 
such routes, and to determine and prescribe just, fair and rea- 
sonable classifications, regulations or practices to be adopted 
and followed in regard to such traffic, including the issuance 
and form of through bills of lading and permits for shipments 
for specific sailings, which shipments are hereby expressly 
authorized: Provided, however, That the board may prescribe 
preferential rates covering the transportation aforesaid, if, in 
its judgment, such rates are necessary in order effectually to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. And whenever the carriers 
between and over whose lines joint routes have been estab- 
lished and prescribed, as aforesaid, shall fail to agree among 
themselves upon the apportionment or division of the joint rate 
prescribed by the board, as aforesaid, the board may, after a 
hearing, prescribe the just and reasonable proportion of such 
joint rate to be received by each carrier party thereto, pro- 
vided that in determining the just and reasonable proportion 
of such joint rate to be received by any railroad company or 
companies the board shall act in conjunction with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with regard thereto and the prior publi- 
cation of such rates as provided by the Interstate Commerce 
Act shal] not be required. 
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DEFECTS IN REGULATION 


“For resisting the industrial shock which many thin': 
will follow peace in Europe” the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation (manufacturers) has issued a bulletin declaring 
that “the most effective insurance policy in which the 
American people could invest” would be the re-establish- 
ment of railway credit and railway purchasing power.” 


If the roads, the statement says, “were regulated with 
a view to the national welfare, they would have such 
earnings in periods of large tonnage as would provide 
them with a surplus fund. This in years of general de- 
pression would enable them to proceed without apprehen- 
sion to make.additions and betterments. Present regula- 
tion now assures the proper use of railway resources.” 


The bulletin is headed “Defects in Railway Regulation.” 
Chambers of commerce and national trade associations are 
invited to consider the adoption of resolutions on the 
question of making railroad regulation more salutary. 


It is pointed out that an opportunity to make influence 
felt is afforded by the pending congressional inquiry into 
this subject. 


Expenses, it is asserted, “have risen faster than earn- 
ings, and no branch of the government performs the 
function of providing enlarged revenues to meet the higher 
costs. The country is entitled to adequate mechanism 
and methods of regulation. Delegates to national party 
conventions and members of the federal Senate and House 
are entitled to know what men of affairs think about this 
question.” 


The association points out evils: 


(1) The people of each state have suffered injury at the hands 
of authorities in other states. 

(2) National defense is shorn of transportation efficiency by 
reason of divided and conflicting regulation of railways. 


(3) National growth in time of peace has been retarded 
through weakening of the railroads by conflicting and over- 
lapping jurisdictions. 


(4) Litigants in interstate commerce are exposed to injustice 
because the Interstate Commerce Commission has, under the 
law, the incompatible functions of detective, prosecutor, jury, 
judge and mechanical expert. 


(5) Subordinates are adjudicating cases which, under the law, 
the Commission alone is competent to decide. These subordi- 
nates are of greatly inferior official dignity in emolument and 
tenure, and are not presidential appointees. 


(6) Shippers of one commodity suffer discrimination when 
another commodity pays less than its share of the total cost of 
transportation, because the Commission in adjusting rate situa- 
tions has no power to order a rate raised. 


(7) National industry and agriculture are under the dead 
weight of a transportation system which cannot grow with the 
country’s needs, because the government protects the individual 
—-. but does not undertake to protect the individual rail- 
road. 


The federal statute contains no rule for the guidance of the 
Commission defining just and reasonable rates as rates which 
will enable the roads to attract new capital and grow as the 
country grows. The government, in other words, having left 
it to private capital to provide rail highways, has never by 
statute recognized its duty to permit conditions under which 
private capital could or would perform that function adequately. 

(8) Correction of these defects in the regulatory system would 
go far to restore to the railways their ability to aid national 
prosperity. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Chamber of Commerce of the city of Milwaukee 
has been allowed to intervene in case 6624, application 
of the Grand Trunk of Canada under the Panama Canal 
act. 


Petition for rehearing by intervener, L. E. Lewes, in 
case 6567, Hygienic Ice Co., denied. 

Case 7940, United States Cast Iron Pipe Foundry Co. 
vs. Sou. Ry. et al., reopened on petition of complainant 
upon the subject of reparation. 
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WRITES A SATISFIED 
PATRON: 


66 


..... I must say that the serv- 
ice so far has been entirely sat- 
isfactory in every way and is 
a decided improvement over the 
service afforded by Belt Lines 
operating through Chicago used 
by our Company last year.”’ 


The Belt Railway of Chicago is 
built and operated for service 
and your shipments routed via 
its rails are insured prompt 
handling through Chicago. 


Don’t take our word for it; try it. 
Your experience will be that of 
others who express themselves 
in terms like those above 
quoted. 


Just add “B.R.C.” to your 
routing and your shipments 
will travel via the road that 


9? 


“‘humps’ em. 


If you want record of passing 
Chicago, ask us for it. 


The Belt Railway Company of Chicago 
FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager 


229 Dearborn Sfation Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 3690 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


One Hundred Cars 
Make Sailing Date 


A prominent shipper had one hundred cars 
of freight located at a point within congestion 
territory, on a trunk line not connecting with 
the Hoboken Shore Road, but sold for export 
on one of H. S. R. steamer lines. It seemed 
as though the sailing date could not possibly 
be met, and that the shipper would have to 
accept cancellation of low price freight con- 
tract. Shipper appealed to us for help. We 
made a working plan whereby goods avoided 
embargo and made sailing date. 


Emergency Terminal Service 


It is in numerous instances such as this that 
the Hoboken Shore Road has been demon- 
strating the timeliness of its service during 


terminal congestion in New York Port. 

. Traffic Managers will do well to reflect that 
the same administrative ability which so 
promptly provided organization and equip- 
ment to meet existing difficulties can be relied 
upon to meet any emergency which may arise 


in the future. 


It is the brains back of an organization that 
insure its permanency. 


Hoboken Shore Road 


connects with 


D. L. & W. R. R. 
West Shore R. R. 
New York Central 


Begin using 
Hoboken 
(Except between Chatham Shore Road 
pon, Mn gg Novy and Nep- 
ny. 0. & W. R.R Service 


. R. R. 
ooomes R. + 2 N. on 
altimore & Ohio R. R. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Pennsylvana R. R. NOW. 
Erie R. R. 
For all carlot shipments. 


It handles freight, to the NO CHARGE 


on carlots. Our 


Holland-American Line 
Scandinavian-American Line 
Wilson Line 
Hamburg-American Line 
North German Lloyd Line 


All freight billed “Via Hoboken 


Shore Road” is accepted by these 
lines despite any embargo. 


HOBOKEN SHORE ROAD 


Foot of Fifth Street Hoboken, N. J. 


earnings are 
paid bythe 
trunk lines. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers , Ete. 











SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or Parcel Post. 


TWO LARGE W'AREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Jenkins Express 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The Geographical Center of Its State. Four Railway 
Systems. River Transportation. 


Equipped for general storage, bonded storage, distribu- 
tion, forwarding. Motor truck transfer. Private side 
track connecting all lines. 








Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to 522 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-582 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


474 Glisan St. Established in 1868 
GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS 
Special attention given to merchandise stock stor- 
age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city delivery, reshipment and reforward- 
ing by express or parcel post. Own and operate 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 
No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE—FORWARDERS—DISTRIBUTORS 

» Mi d In- 

quince "Wf, Getctatns Eick (ten it” Oar Se "code 

12 interurban and five passenger steamship lines entering Toledo. No 
switching charges on car lots, either in or out. 

The Toledo Warehouse Co. 
Correspondence Solicited. 1308-19 La Grange 8t. 
Associations. 


Members American and Interstate Warehousemen’s 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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Albany Terminal Warehouse Co. 


10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 

Storage, transferring and forwarding: Direct railroad 
connections, all railroads. Also buildings suitable for 
branches, to let in whole or part. Members of American 
Chain of Warehouses and American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our. success, 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 











ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ pony EXPRESS i 
8ST. JOSEPH ° : ° MO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 





CHICAGO— 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 








Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 





MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company In the City 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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pene anagethe ann Completely Covering Shipments by 
LEAVE IT ALL TO US < War RISK RAIL and OCEAN 
acces ee to All Parts of the World. 
JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
Home)Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, ete. 
Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Space. Write us about storage or distributing 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
W Aes Mn , Central Warehouse Co. 
Storage—Forwarding 
Grand and Harrison Streets Trackage Coznection with all railroads entering the 
Francis and Hayden Streets Twin Cities. 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
D.gA. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. ep HIL A D E LP HI A P A 
KANSAS CITY, MO. , r 
wt 2120 Central Street BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EASi 
TRANSFER, RCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CIT? SELIVERINS — a Penna. gto - Phila. & Reading 
Direct Connections With Ail Raliroads. Fireproof Seabiibe. xperienced in giving arehouse Service 
Sprinkler System. SCOTT. PAPER CoO. WAREHOUSE 
LEMENTS, Manager 
Trackage, Hs be oy cars a day. Very low insurance. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
Office: 315 Bridge St. 
TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING. 
GENBRAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC. 
Established 1890. From long and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for information. 
Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 





Witkin Trucking Company 806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


| 
Oe Oe eee EIGHT AND ONB-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACE 
; 








WwW INSURANCE RATE 20 CENTS 
NE YORK, N. Y. TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. GENERAL TEAMING 
“HE SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WELL” AND AUTO SERVICE. 










Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 







jute chr Whee; Cale ia NC SERVICE RRCEPTIONAL, PACILENES 
DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
WAREHOUSING Members American Chain of Warehouses 






Members American Warehousemen’s Association 






CHICAGO Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 







Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
G08 The Roskery Heleees Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
and Carload Distributors. free warehouses. 






As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers, 
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Hunt ‘oo 


F you want absolutely de- 


pendable advance information 

concerning proposed changes, not only in 
your freight rates, but also those of your com- 
petitors in other cities, there is just one way to 
get it and that is by regularly watching for 
2tin The Traffic Bulletin. 


Our tariff abstracters gather this data 


directly from the file rooms of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission every working day in the year and we are thus able to pass it on to our readers from 
two to four weeks before the changes become effective. 


Not only do we give this information to 


our readers 52 weeks in the year, but we also advise them in 
the same authentic way about the Commission’s tariff rejections and suspensions as well as 
itz fourth section orders. 


If you are keeping a tariff file you must 


keep it up-to-date or it 7s worthless. It will be easily kept 
up-to-date if you use The Traffic Bulletin, and tt will be a practical impossibility if 
you do not. 


Samples and full information will be sent 
free upon request. 
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The Traffic Service Bureau 


Publishers The Traffic World 


418 South Market Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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